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PREi*ACE 


The  atory  of  SiUu  Mamer  is  on  Um  wbolo  better  raited 
then  enj  other  oi  George  Eliot'e  noirela,  for  ediool  vee.  B«ft 
in  gpiU  of  ite  excellent  qtmlities  there  ere  two  feetaree  of  the 
•tory  in  it«  complete  form  which  are  VNoally  foand  to  be  .• 
•oaroe  of  difficulty  to  both  tcMshen  end  pnpila.  lu  the  first 
piece  it  if  a  psychological  study,  and  many  of  the  paieagea  ia 
the  story  are  too  mature  even  for  jwipils  of  the  High  Sdiool 
age.  And  furthermore,  parts  of  the  story  in  its  origUial 
form  contain  an  element  of  coarseness  to  which  the  teeeher 
may  justly  take  objection. 

In  the  attempt  to  remove  these  objections,  and  prepare  a 
text  of  Sila$  Mamer  which  shall  be  suiUble  in  all  reqwote 
.>r  school  use,  the  editor  has  of  necessity  abridged  the  novel 
by  omitting  the  difficult  passages  and  the  less  wholeoome 
elements  in  the  story.  It  ia  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  this 
abridgment  the  way  may  be  opened  up  tor  a  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  novel  by  many  pupils  who  would  otherwise  have 
found  the  story  in  its  original  form  too  difficult 
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SILAS    MARNER 


PART  I 
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CHAPTER  I 

In  ^the  early  years  of  this  century  a  linen-weaver, 
named  Silas  Mamer,  worked  at  his  vocation  in  a  stone 
cottage  that  stood  among  the  nutty  hedgerows  near  the 
village  of  Baveloe,  and  not  far  from  the  edge  of  a 
deserted  stone-pit.  The  questionable  sound  of  Silas's, 
loom,  80  unlike  the  natural  cheerful  trotting  of  the 
winnowing-machineor  the  simpler  rhythm  of  the  fbul, 
had  a  half-fearful  fascination  for  the  Raveloe  boys,  who 
would  often  leave  off  their  nutting  or  bird's-nesting  to 
peep  in  at  the  window  of  the  stone  cottage.  But  some- 
times it  happened  that  Mamer,  pausing  to  adjust  an 
irregularity  in  his  thread,  became  aware  of  the  small 
scoundrels ;  and  though  chary  of  his  time,  he  liked  their 
intrusion  so  ill  tliat  he  would  descend  from  hi(f<iloom,  and 
opening  the  door  would  fix  on  them  b,  gaz  that  was 
always  enough  to  make  them  take  to  their  legs  in  terror. 
For  how  was  it  possible  to  believe  that  those  large 
brown  protuberant  eyes  in  Silas  Mamer's  pale  face  really 
saw  nothing  very  distinctly  that  was  not  close  to  them, 
and  not  rather  that  their  dreadful  stare  could  dart 
cramp,  or  rickets,  or  a  wry  mouth  at  any  boy  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  rear  ?     They  had  perhaps  heard 
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their  fathers  and  mothers  hint  that  Silas  Mamer  could 
cure  folk's  rheumatism  if  he  had  a  mihd,  and  add,  still 
more  darkly,  that  if  you  could  only  speak  the  devil  fair 
enough,  he  might  save  you  the  cost  of  the  doctor.  Such 
strange  lingering  echoes  of  the  old  demon-worship  might 
perhaps  even  now  be  caught  by  the  diligent  listener 
among  the  gray-haired  peasantry. 

And  Raveloe  was  a  village  where  many  of  the  old 
echoes  lingered,  undrowned  by  new  voices.  Not  that  it 
was  one  of  those  barren  parishes  lying  on  the  outskirts 
of  civilization,  inhabited  by  meagre « sheep  and  thinly- 
scattered  shepherds ;  on  the  contrary,  it  lay  in  the  rich 
central  plain  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  Merry 
England,  and  held  farms  which,  speaking  from  a  spiritual 
point  of  view,  paid  highly-desirable  tithes.  But  it  was 
nestled  in  a  snug  well -wooded  hollow,  quite  an  hour's 
journey  on  horseback  from  any  turnpike,  where  it  was 
never  reached  by  the  vibrations  of  the  coach-horn  or  of 
public  opinion.  It  was  an .  important-looking  village, 
with  a  fine  old  church  and  large  churchyard  in  the 
heart  of  it,  and  two  or  three  large  brick-and-stone  home- 
steads, with  well- walled  oi-cliards  and  ornamental  weather- 
cocks, standing  close  upon  the  road,  and  lifting  more 
imposing  fronts  than  the  rectory,  which  peeped  from 
among  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  churchyard. 

It  was  fifteen  years  since  Silas  Mamer  had  first  come 
to  Raveloe ;  he  was  then  simply  a  pallid  3  oung  man, 
with  prominent  shortsighted  brown  eyes,  whose  appear- 
ance would  have  had  nothing  strange  for  people  of 
average  culture  and  experience,  but  for  the  villagers 
near  whom  he  had  come  to  settle  it  had  mysterious 
peculiarities  which  corresponded  with  the  exceptional 
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nature  of    his    occupation,  and  his    advent   from  an 

unknown  region  called  "  North'ard."    So  had  his  way  of 

life.    He  invited  no  comer  to  step  across  his  door  sill, 

and  he  never  strolled  into  the  village  to  drink  b  pint  at 

the  Rainbow,  or  to  gossip  at  the  wheelwright's.      He 

sought  no  man  or  woman  save  for  the  purposes  of  his 

.  calling,  or  in  order  to  supply  himself  with  the  necessaries ; 

and  it  was  soon  clear  to  the   Raveloe  lasses  that  he 

would  never  urge  one  of  them  to  accept  him  against  her 

will — quite  as  if  he  had  heard  them  declare  that  they 

would  never  marry  a  dead  man  come  to  life  again.    This 

view  of  Mamer's  personality  was  not  without  another 

ground  than  his  pale  face  and  unexampled  eyes ;  for  Jem 

Rodney,  the  molecatcher,  averred  that  one  evening  as  he 

was  returning  homeward  he  saw  Silas  Marner  leaning 

against  a  stile  with  a  heavy  bag  on  his  back,  instead  of 

resting  the  bag  on  the  stile  as  a  man  in  his  senses  would 

have  done  ;  and  that  on  coming  up  to  him  he  saw  that 

Mamer's  eyes  were  set  like  a  dead  man's,  and  he  spoke 

to  him  and  shook  kim,  and  his  limbs  were  stiff,  and  his 

hands  clutched  the  bag  as  if  they'd  been  made  of  iron ; 

but  just  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  weaver 

was  dead,  he  came  all  right  again,  like,  as  you  may  say, 

in  the  winking  of  an  eye,  and  said,  "  Good-night,"  and 

walked  off.     All  this  Jem  swore  he  had  seen,  more  by 

token  that  it  was  the  very  day  he  had  been  molecatching 

on  Squire  Cass's  land  down  by  the  old  saw-pit      Jem 

Rodney's  story  was  no  more  than  what  might  have  been 

expected  by  anybody  who  had  seen  how  Marner  had 

cured  Sally  Oates,  and  made  her  sleep  like  a  baby,  when 

her  heart  had  been  beating  enough  to  burst  her  body  for 

two  months  and  more,  while  she.  had  been  under  the 
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doctor's  care.  He  might  cure  more  folks  if  he  would ; 
but  he  was  worth  iq>eaking  fair,  if  it  was  only  to  keep 
him  from  doing  yon  a  mischief. 

It  was  partly  to  this  vagiie  fear  that  Mamer  was 
indebted  for  protecting  him  from  the  persecution  that 
his  singularities  might  have  drawn  upon  him,  but  still 
more  to  the  fact  that,  the  old  linen-weaver  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Tarley  being  dead,  his  handicraft 
made  him  a  highly-welcome  settler  to  the  richer  house- 
wives of  the  district,  and  even  to  the  more  provident 
cottagers,  who  had  their  little  stock  of  yam  at  the  year's 
end.  And  the  years  had  rolled  on  without  producing 
any  change  in  the  impressions  of  the  neighbours  con- 
cerning Mamer,  except  the  change  from  novelty  to  habit. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  Ravel  oe  men  said  just  the 
same  things  about  Silas  Mamer  as  at  the  beginning. 
They  did  not  say  them  quite  so  often,  but  they  believed 
them  much  more  strongly  when  they  did  say  them. 
There  was  only  one  important  addition  which  the  years 
had  brought ;  it  was  tliat  Master  Mnrner  had  laid  by  a 
fine  sight  of  money  somewhere,  and  that  he  could  buy  up 
"  bigger  men  "  than  himself.  ^ 

Gradually  the  guineas,  the  crowns,  and  the  half-crowns 
grew  to  a  heap,  and  Mamer  drew  less  and  less  for  his 
own  wants,  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  keeping  him- 
self strong  enough  to  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  on  as 
small  an  outlay  as  possible.  Have  not  men,  shut  up  in 
solitary  imprisonment,  found  an  interest  in  marking 
the  moments  by  straight  strokes  of  a  certain  length  on 
the  wall,  until  the  growth  of  the  sum  of  straight  strokes, 
arranged  in  triangles,  has  become  a  mastering  purpose  ? 
Mamer  wanted  the  heaps  of  ten  to  grow  into  a  square. 
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and  then  into  a  larger  aqnaro ;  and  every  aided  guinea, 
while  it  was  itself  a  satisfaction,  bred  a  new  desire.  In 
this  strange  world,  made  a  hopeless  riddle  to  him,  he  might, 
if  he  had  had  a  less  intense  nature,  have  sat  weaving, 
weaving,  looking  towuds  the  end  of  his  pattern,  or 
towards  the  end  of  his  web,  till  he  forgot  the  riddle,  and 
everything  else  but  his  immediate  sensations;  but  the 
money  had  come  to  mark  off  his  weavinjr  into  periods, 
and  the  money  not  only  grew,  but  it  remained  with  him 
He  began  to  think  it  was  conscious  of  him,  as  his  loom 
was ;  and  he  would  on  no  account  have  exchanged  those 
coins,  which  had  become  his  i  niliars,  for  other  coins 
with  unknown  faces.  He  handled  them,  he  count  d 
them.^ill  their  form  and  colour  were  like  the  satisfaction 
of  a  thirst  to  him ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  night,  when 
his  work  we^  done,  that  he  drew  them  out  to  enjoy  their 
companionship.  He  had  taken  up  some  bricks  in  his 
floor  under  .ath  his  loom,  and  here  he  had  made  a  hole 
in  which  he  set  the  iron  pot  that  contained  his  guineas 
and  silver  coins,  covering  the  bricks  with  gand  whenever 
he  replaced  them.  Not  that  the  idea  of  being  robbed 
presented  itself  often  or  strongly  to  his  mind :  hoarding 
was  common  in  country  districts  in  those  daya  There 
were  old  labourers  in  the  parish  of  Raveloe  who  were 
known  to  have  their  savings  by  them,  probably  imide 
their  flock  beds;  but  their  rustic  neighbours,  though  not 
all  of  them  as  honest  as  their  ancestors  in  the  daj  s  o^ 
King  Alfred,  had  noc  imaginations  bold  enough  to  lay  a 
plan  of  burglary.  How  could  they  have  sper  c  the  money 
in  their  own  village  without  betraying  themselves  ?  They 
would  be  obliged  to  "  run  away  "—a  course  as  dark  and 
dubious  as  a  balloon  journey. 
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So,  year  after  year,  Silas  Mamer  had  lived  in  thig 
solitado,  his  guineas  rising  in  the  iron  pot,  and  his  life 
narrowing  and  hardening  itself  more  and  more  into  a 
mere  pulsation  of  desire  and  sat'sfactioii  that  had  no 
relation  to  any  other  being.  His  life  had  reduced  itself 
to  the  functions  of  weaving  and  hoarding,  without  any 
contemplation  of  an  end  towards  which  the  functions 
tended.  Strangely  Mamer'a  face  and  figure  shrank  and 
bent  themselves  into  a  constant  mechanical  relation  to 
the  objects  of  his  life,  so  that  he  produced  the  same  sort 
of  impression  as  a  handle  or  a  crooked  ttfbe,  which  has 
no  meaning  standing  apart  The  |)rominent  eyes  that 
used  to  look  trusting  and  dreamy,  now  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  made  to  see  only  one  kind  of  thing  thai  was 
very  small,  like  tiny  grain,  for  which  they  hunted  every- 
where ;  and  he  was  so  withered  and  yellow  that,  although 
he  was  not  yet  forty,  the  children  always  called  him 
"Old  Master  Mamer." 

Yet  even  in  this  stage  of  withering  a  little  incident 
happened  which  showed  that  the  sap  of  affection  was 
not  all  gone.  It  was  one  of  his  daily  tasks  to  fetch  his 
water  from  a  well  a  couple  of  fields  off,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, ever  since  he  came  to  Raveloe,  he  had  had  a  brown 
earthenware  pot,  which  he  held  as  his  most  precious 
utensil  amo  ig  the  very  few  conveniences  he  had  granted 
himself.  It  had  been  his  companion  for  twelve  years, 
always  standing  on  the  same  spot,  always  lending  its 
handle  to  him  in  the  early  morning,  so  that  its  form  had 
an  e:.pression  for  him  of  willing  helpfulness,  and  the  im- 
press of  its  handle  on  his  palm  gave  a  satisfaction  mingled 
with  that  of  having  the  fresh  clear  water.  One  <lay  as 
he  was  returning  from  the  well  he  stumbled  against  the 
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step  of  the  stile,  and  his  brown  pot,  falling  with  force 
against  the  stones  that  overarched  the  ditch  below 
him,  was  broken  in  three  pieces.  Silas  picked  up  the 
pioces  and  carried  them  home  with  grief  in  his  heart 
The  brown  pv^t  could  never  bo  of  use  to  him  aray  more, 
but  he  stuck  the  bits  together  and  propped  the  ruin  in 
its  old  place  for  a  memorial 

This  is  the  history  of  Silas  Mamer,  until  the  fifteenth 
year  after  he  came  to  Ra-  eloe.  The  livelong  day  he  sat 
in  his  loom,  his  ear  filled  with  its  monotony,  his  eyes  bent 
do63  down  on  the  slow  growth  of  sameness  in  the  brown- 
ish web,  his  muscles  moving  with  such  even  repetition 
that  their  pause  seemed  almost  as  much  a  constraint 
--a  the  holding  of  his  breath.  But  at  night  came  his 
leveiry :  at  night  he  closed  his  shutters,  and  made  fast 
his  doors,  and  di-ew  forth  his  gold.  Long  ago  the  heap 
of  coins  had  becom<>  too  large  for  the  iron  pot  to  hold 
them,  and  he  had  made  for  them  two  thick  leather  bags, 
which  wasted  no  room  in  their  resting-place,  but  lent 
themselves  flexibly  to  every  comer.  How  the  guineas 
shone  as  they  came  pouring  out  of  the  dark  leather 
mouths !  The  silver  bore  no  large  proportion  in  amount 
to  the  gold,  because  the  long  pieces  of  linen  which  formed 
his  chief  work  were  always  partly  paid  for  in  gold,  and 
out  of  the  silver  he  supplied  his  own  bodily  wants,  choos- 
ing always  the  shillings  and  sixpences  to  spend  in  this 
way.  He  loved  the  guineas  best,  but  he  would  not 
change  the  silver— the  crowns  and  haif-crovns  that 
were  his  own  earnings,  begotten  by  his  labour ;  he  loved 
them  all.  He  spread  them  out  in  heaps  and  bathed  his 
hand  In  them ;  then  he  counted  them  and  set  them  up  in 
regular  piles,  and  felt  their  rounded  outlines  between 
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ha  thomb  wd  tagm.  and  thoocbt  ferily  of  th. 
|pm«.  (t.t  w».  only  hjf  «m«J  by  th.  ,^  i„  S 
too.^»  J  ttey  h«l  hem  unborn  cbildren-thonght  of 
the  40ine«  that  were  coming  dowly  throngh  the  oom- 
ag  ye«,,  throngh  aU  h:.  Ufe.  which  spreS  far  away 
Wore  hna  th.  .nd  quite  hidden  by  coLtl«,  dayTrf 
w«v,n.  No  wonder  his  thought,  we,.  rtiU  with  hi. 
tt^  Z     '  n*''  r''""  ^  ""^•'  h"  jonrney.  though 

w»k,  M  that  hia  step,  never  wandered  to  the  hedw 
hank.  Md  the  lane-«de  in  «.rch  of  the  once  t^l^ 

Me  had  riirunk  away.  Hke  a  rividet  that  ha.  wnk  to 

rbat-Td.*""^- ""' """ '  r ™  ""  '•"'^ » 

«cond  ^t  change  came  over  Mamer's  life,  and  hi. 
h^  becan,.  Went  in  a  singular  manner  'with  the 
Me  of  hig  neighboiu.. 


CHAPTER  II 

.i„^-  ^^'^f'  """  "  ^"'°«  ™  Squire  Ca«.  who 

h^^^m  the  large^  hou«,  with  the  handsome  alu 

of  stone  steps  m  front  and  the  high  sUble.  behind  it 

-nearly  opposite  the  chu^h.    He  was  only  JZZn^ 

with  the  title  of  Squire;  for  though  Mr.  Osgood's  family 
was  also  understood  to  be  of  timeless  ori^tiU  he 
merely  owned  the  farm  he  occupied;  *;«reas  Sq^^e 
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Gmb  had  a  tenant  or  two  who  oomplaincx]  of  tiie  game 
to  him  quite  as  if  he  had  been  a  lord. 

The  Squire's  wife  had  died  long  ago,  and  the  Bed 
H(Mi8e  was  without  that  presence  of  the  wife  and  mother 
which  is  the  fountain  of  wholesome  love  and  fear  in 
parlour  and  kitchen ;  and  this  helped  to  account  not  only 
for  there  being  more  profusion  than  finished  excellence 
in  the  holiday  provisions,  but  also  for  the  frequenqr 
with  which  the  proud  Squire  condescended  to  preside 
in  the  parlour  of  the  Rainbow  rather  than  under  .the 
shadow  of  his  own  dark  wainscot ;  perhaps,  also,  for  the 
fact  that  his  sons  hod  turned  out  rather  ilL  Raveloe 
was  not  a  place  where  moral  censure  was  severe,  but 
it  was  thought  a  weakness  in  the  Squire  that  he  had 
kept  all  his  sons  at  home  in  idleness;  and  though  some 
license  was  to  be  allowed  to  young  men  whose  fathers 
could  afford  it,  people  shook  their  heads  at  the  courses 
of  the  second  son,  Dunstan,  commonly  called  Dunsey 
Cass,  whose  taste  for  swopping  and  betting  might  turn 
out  to  be  a  sowing  of  something  worse  tlian  wild  oats. 
To  be  sure,  the  neighbours  said  it  was  no  matter  what 
became  of  Dunsey — a  spiteful,  jeering  fellow,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  hij  drink  the  more  when  other  people  went 
dry— always  provided  that  his  doings,  did  not  bring 
trouble  on  a  family  like  Squire  Cass's,  with  a  monument 
in  the  church  and  tankards  older  than  King  George.  But 
it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  Mr.  Godfrey,  the  eldest, 
a  fine  open-faced,  good-natured  young  man  who  was  to 
come  into  the  land  some  day,  should  take  to  going  along 
the  same  road  with  his  brother,  as  he  hod  seemed  to 
do  of  late.  If  he  went  on  in  that  way,  he  would  lose 
Miss  Nancy  Lammeter;  for  it  was  well  known  that  die 


,„  wmething  wrong,  more  tn  j^,  ^  ^. 

quite  d«r;  te  Mr.  0<^"y^r„  jo.     At  <»•  «■»• 
„lo»red  «id  open  «  ^* J7,,^«,„e  couple  he  «»4 
everybody  wM«»yng.  *"",,' "t,-  wd  if  ehe  could 
M^^KanV  I*"»»t'tr^"ol  there  would  be  . 
come  to  bo  »>»»"»  »*  **  ^  v^  i»en  brought  up  » 
L  change,  for  the  !»»"'«'*"  ^  Tpinch  of  »lt  to 
that  way  that  ^'^  ^'J^^ttir  Soueehold  had  of 
hewa.ted.anayet.vej^     Such  a  daughter-m-law 

the  best,  according  to  h«  Pl»«^         jj  .^^  „cver  brought 
^ouldbeasavingtotheoldSqmre.^      ^  ^^^ 

a  penny  to  her  fortune,  «»' »  *     „ere more holee m 

„olw«te*»nding  his  ""»"»°S^  tHut  hia  own  hand  in. 

t!^t  ^f r'^'aX-tt ™  otl  new  leaf,  he  might 

It  wae  the  once  hopeful  0^^^?  ,,;,  ^y,  to  the 
^th  hie  hands  in  h.s  «^^^^,%  late  November 
8„.inthe  dark  waanscot^  pariou  ^^^.^  y, 

afternoon  in  that  «f° * J^^il  fell  dimly  on  the 
at  Baveloe.  The  fadmg  f»y  ■«''\„4  foxes'  brushes; 
wall,  decorated  w.thKnn,;Ul^^U^  on  tankards 
on  coats  and  hate  A-'-S  "»  ™  ^4  on  a  half-choked 
«,uding  forth  a  Bee-'t  «^«'''  ^%,e  chimney-comer»- 
fire,  with  pipes  P"PP?JP  '  „{  any  hallowing  charm. 
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{HreMntly  the  soul  i  of  &  heavy  step,  with  an  aooom- 
panying  whistle,  was  heard  across  the  large  empty 
entranoe-hall. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  thick-set,  heavy-looking  young 
man  entered,  with  the  flushed  face  and  the  gratuitously 
elated  hearing  which  mark  the  first  stage  of  intoxication. 
It  was  Dunsey,  and  at  the  sight  ol  him  Godfrey's  face 
parted  with  some  of  its  gloom  to  take  on  the  more  active 
expression  of  hatred.  The  handsome  brown  spaniel  tliat 
lay  on  the  hearth  retreated  under  the  chair  in  the 
chimney -comer. 

"  Well,  Blaster  Godfrey,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?** 
said  Dunsey,  in  a  mocking  tone.  "You're  my  elders 
and  betters,  you  know;  I  was  obliged  to  come  when 
you  sent  for  me." 

"  Why,  this  is  what  I  want — and  just  nhake  yourself 
sober  and  listen,  will  you?"  said  Godfrey  savagely. 
He  had  himself  been  drinking  more  than  was  good  for 
him;  trying  to  turn  his  gloom  into  uncalculating  anger. 
"I  want  to  tell  you  I  must  hand  over  that  rent  of 
Fowler's  to  the  Squire,  or  else  tell  him  I  gave  it  you ;  for 
he's  threatening  to  distrain  for  it,  and  it'll  all  be  out 
soon,  whether  I  tell  him  or  not.  He  said  just  now,  before 
he  went  out,  he  should  send  word  to  Cox  to  distrain  if 
i'^wler  didn't  come  and  pay  up  his  an-ears  this  week. 
Tl.e  Squire's  short  o'  cash,  and  in  no  humour  to  stand 
any  nonsense;  and  you  know  what  he  threatened  if 
ever  he  found  you  making  away  with  his  money  again. 
So  see  and  get  the  money,  and  pretty  quickly,  will  you  ? " 

"  Oh ! "  said  Dunsey  sneeringly,  coming  nearer  to  his 
brother  and  looking  in  his  face.    "Suppose,  now,  you 
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g«t  the  BoioiMjr  yourMlf,  and  »▼•  me  the  titmble,  ehf 
Slaoe  yoa  WM  io  kind  m  to  hand  H  over  to  me»  yonll 
not  refoee  me  the  kindneee  to  pay  it  .aek  for  me;  it 
wee  your  brotherly  love  made  yon  do  iv,  you  know." 

Godfrey  fait  hie  lipe  and  clenched  hie  fiat    "Doot 
come  near  me  with  tliat  look,  elee  111  knock  you  down." 

-Oh  no,  you  won't,"  eaid  Dunaey,  turning  away  on 
hie  heel,  however.  "  Because  I'm  euch  a  good-natured 
brother,  you  know.  I  might  get  you  turned  put  of 
house  and  home  and  cut  off  with  a  shilling  any  day. 
I  might  tell  the  Squire  how  his  handsome  son  was 
married  to  that  nice  young  woman  Molly  Farren,  and 
was  very  unhappy  because  he  couldn't  live  with  his 
drunken  wife,  and  I  should  slip  into  your  place  as  com- 
fortable w  could  be.  But,  you  see,  I  don't  do  it— I'm  so 
easy  and  good-natured.  You'll  take  any  trouble  for  m& 
You'll  get  the  hundred  pounds  for  me— I  know  you  will** 

"  How  can  I  get  the  money  ? "  said  Godfrey,  quivering. 
- 1  haven't  a  shilling  to  bless  myself  with.  And  it's  a  lie 
that  you'd  slip  into  my  place ;  you'd  get  yourself  turned 
out  too,  that's  all.  For  if  you  begin  telling  tales.  111 
follow.  Bob's  my  father's  favourite;  you  know  that 
very  well     He'd  only  think  himself  well  rid  of  you." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Dunsey,  nodding  his  head  side- 
Mrays  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window.  "  It  'ud  be  very 
pleasant  to  me  to  go  in  your  company ;  you're  such  a 
handsome  brother,  and  we've  always  been  so  fond  of 
quarrelling  with  one  another,  I  shouldn't  know  what  to 
do  without  you.  But  you'd  like  better  for  us  both  to 
stay  at  home  together;  I  know  you  would.  So  you'll 
manage  to  get  that  little  sum  o*  money,  and  I'll  bid  yoa 
good-bye,  thouj^  I'm  sorry  to  part" 
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-DniMrtui  WM  inoTing  off;  bat  Godfrey  niahed  after 
him  and  wiied  him  by  Uie  arm,  wying  with  aa  oath,-- 

"I  tell  yoa  I  have  no  mcmey ;  I  cuk  get  no  money.** 

"Borrow  of  old  Kimble." 

"  I  tell  yoa  he  W(m't  lend  me  any  more,  and  I  shan't 
aak  him"  • 

"Well,  then,  sell  Wildfire." 

"Tee,  that's  easy  talking,  i  most  Iiave  the  money 
directly." 

"Well,  you've  only  got  to  ride  him  to  the  hunt  to- 
morrow. There'll  be  Bryoe  and  Keating  there  for  sure. 
You'll  get  more  bids  than  one." 

"I  dare  say,  and  get  back  home  at  ei^t  o'clock, 
splashed  up  to  the  chin.  I'm  going  to  Mrs.  Osgood's 
birthday  dance." 

"Oho!"  said  Dunsey,  tumin^^  his  head  on  one  side, 
and  trying  to  speak  in  a  small  mincing  treble.  "And 
there's  sweet  Miss  Nancy  coming;  and  we  shall  dance 
with  her,  and  promise  never  to  be  naughty  again,  and 
be  taken  into  favour,  and " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  about  Miss  Nancy,  you  fool,"  said 
Godfrey,  turning  red,  "  else  111  throttle  you." 

"What  for?"  said  Dunsey,  still  in  an  artificial  tone, 
but  taking  a  whip  f  lom  the  table  and  beating  the  butt 
end  of  it  on  his  palm.  "You've  a  very  good  chance. 
I'd  advise  you  to  creep  up  her  sleeve  again ;  it  'ud  be 
saving  time,  if  Molly  should  happen  to  take  a  drop  too 
much  laudanum  some  day  and  make  a  widower  of  you. 
Miss  Nancy  wouldn't  mind  being  a  8«x>nd,  if  she  didn't 
know  it.    And  you've  got  a  good-natured  brother,  who'll 
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keep  your  secret  well,  because  you'll  be  so  very  obliging 
to  him." 

"  I'll  iell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Godfrey,  quivering  and 
pale  again :  "  my  patience  is  pretty  near  at  an  end.  If 
you'd  a  little  more  sharpness  in  you,  you  might  know 
that  you  may  urge  a  man  a  bit  too  far,  and  make  one 
leap  as  easy  as  another.  I  don't  know  but  what  it  is  so 
now.  I  may  as  well  tell  the  Squire  everything  myself. 
I  should  get  you  off  my  back,  if  I  got  nothing  else.  And 
after  all  he'll  know  some  time.  She's  been  threatening 
to  come  herself  and  tell  him.  So  don't  flatter  yourself 
that  your  secrecy's  worth  any  price  you  choose  to  ask. 
You  drain  me  of  money  till  I  have  got  nothing  to  pacify 
her  with,  and  she'll  do  ns  she  threatens  some  day.  It's 
all  one.  I'll  tell  my  father  everything  myself,  and  you 
may  go  to  the  devil." 

Dunsey  perceived  that  he  had  overshot  his  mark,  and 
that  there  was  a  point  at  which  even  the  hesitating 
Godfrey  might  be  driven  into  decision.  But  he  said 
with  an  air  of  unconcern, — 

"  As  you  please ;  but  I'll  have  a  draught  of  ale  first." 
And  ringing  the  bell,  he  threw  himself  across  two  chairs, 
and  began  to  rap  the  window-seat  with  the  handle  of  his 
whip. 

Godfrey  stood,  still  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  uneasily 
movuig  his  fingers  among  the  contents  of  his  side  pockets 
and  looking  at  the  floor.  That  big  muscular  frame  of 
his  held  plenty  of  animal  courage,  but  helped  him  to 
no  decision  when  the  dangers  to  be  braved  were  such 
as  could  neither  be  knocked  down  nor  throttled.  His 
natural  irresolution  and  moral  cowardice  were  exag- 
gerated by  a  position  in  which  dreaded  consequences 
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seemed  to  press  equally  on  all  sides,  and  his  irritation 
hod  no  sooner  provoked  him  to  defy  Dunstan  and  antici- 
pate all  possible  betrayals,  than  the  miseries  he  must 
bring  on  hiinself  by  such  a  step  seemed  more  unendur- 
able to  him  than  the  present  evil.  The  results  of  con- 
fession were  not  contingent,  they  were  certain ;  whereas 
betrayal  was  not  certain.  From  the  near  vision  of  that 
certainty  he  fell  back  on  suspense  and  vacillation  with 
a  sense  of  repose.  The' disinherited  son  of  a  small  squire, 
equally  disinclined  to  dig  and  to  beg,  was  almost  as 
helpless  as  an  uprooted  tree,  which,  by  the  favour  of 
earth  and  sky,  has  grown  to  a  handsome  bulk  on  the 
spot  where  it  first  shot  upward.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  think  of  digging  with  some  cheerfulness 
if  Nancy  Lammeter  were  to  be  won  on  those,  terms ; 
but  since  he  must  irrevocably  lose  her  as  well  as  the 
inheritance,  and  must  break  every  tie  but  the  one  that 
degraded  him  and  left  hira  without  motive  for  trying 
to  recover  his  better  self,  he  could  imagine  no  future 
for  hhnself  on  the  other  side  of  confession  but  that  of 
"  'listing  for  a  soldier  " — the  most  desperate  step,  short 
of  suicide,  in  the  eyes  of  respectable  familiea  No !  he 
would  rather  trust  to  casualties  than  to  his  own  resolve 
— rather  go  on  sitting  at  the  feast,  and  sipping  the  wine 
he  loved,  though  with  the  sword  hanging  over  him,  and 
terror  in  his  heart,  than  rush  away  into  the  cold  dark- 
ness where  there  was  no  pleasure  left.  The  utnjost 
concession  to  Dunstan  about  the  horse  besran  to  seem 
easy  compared  with  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  threat 
But  his  pride  would  not  let  him  recommence  the  con- 
versation otherwise  than  by  continuing  the    quarrel 
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Dunstan  was  waiting  for  this,  and  took  his  ale  in  shorter 
diaughts  than  osuaL 

"  It's  just  like  you,"  Godfrey  burst  't)ut  in  a  bitter 
tone,  "  to  talk  about  my  selling  Wildfire  in  that  cool 
way — ^the  last  thing  I've  got  to  call  my  own,  and  the 
best  bit  of  horse-flesh  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  And  if 
you'd  got  a  spark  of  pride  in  you,  you'd  be  ashamed  to 
see  the  stables  emptied  and  everybody  sneering  about  it. 
But  it's  my  belief  you'd  se^^  yourself,  if  it  was  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  making  somebody  feel  he'd  got  a  bad  bargain." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Dunstan,  very  placably,  "  you  do  me 
justice,  I  see.  You  know  I'm  a  jewel  for  'ticing  people 
into  bargains.  For  which  reason  I  advise  you  to  let 
me  sell  Wildfire.  I'd  ride  him  to  the  hunt  to-morrow 
for  you  with  pleasure.  I  shouldn't  look  so  handsome  as 
you  in  the  saddle,  but  it's  the  horse  they'll  bid  for  and 
not  the  rider." 

"  yes,  I  dare  say — trust  my  horse  to  you ! " 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Dunstan,  rapping  the  window- 
seat  again  with  an  air  of  great  unconcern.  "It's  you 
have  got  to  pay  Fowler's  money ;  it's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. Tou  received  the  money  from  him  whefl  you 
went  to  Bramcote,  and  you  told  the  Squire  it  wasn't 
paid.  I'd  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  you  chose  to  be  so 
obliging  as  to  give  it  me,  that  was  all.  If  you  don't 
want  to  pay  the  money,  let  it  alone ;  it's  all  one  to  me. 
But  I  was  willing  to  accommodate  you  by  undertaking 
to  sell  the  horse,  seeing  it's  not  convenient  to  you  to  go 
so  far  to-morrow." 

Godfrey  was  silent  for  some  moments.  He  would 
have  liked  to  spring  on  Dunstan,  wrench  the  whip  from 
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his  hand,  and  flog  him  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  and 
no  hodily  fear  could  have  deterred  him ;  but  he  was 
mastered  by  another  sort  of  fear,  which  was  fed  by 
f'^lings  stronger  even  than  his  resentment  When  he 
spoke  again  it  was  in  a  half-conciliatory  tone. 

**  Well,  you  mean  no  nonsense  about  the  horse,  eh  ? 
You'll  sell  him  all  fair,  and  hand  over  the  money  ?  If 
you  don't,  you  know,  everything  'uU  go  to  smash,  for 
I've  got  nothing  else  to  trust  to.  And  you'll  have  less 
pleasure  in  pulling  the  horse  over  my  head  when  your 
own  skull's  to  be  broken  too." 

•*  Ay,  ay,"  said  Dunstan,  rising ;  "  all  right.  I  thought 
you'd  come  round.  I'm  the  fellow  to  bring  old  Bryce  up 
to  the  scratch.  I'll  get  you  a  hundred  and  twenty  for 
him,  if  I  get  you  a  penny." 

"  But  itll  perhaps  rain  cats  and  dogs  to-morrow,  as  it 
did  yesterday,  and  then  you  can't  go,"  said  Godfrey, 
hardly  knowing  whether  he  wished  for  that  obstacle  or 
not 

"Not  it,"  said  Dunstan;  "I'm  always  lucky  in  my 
weather.  It  might  rain  if  you  v  ar^ted  to  go  yourself. 
You  never  hold  trumps,  you  know ;  1  always  do.  You've 
got  the  beauty,  you  see,  and  I've  got  the  luck,  so  you 
must  keep  me  by  you  for  your  crooked  sixpence ;  youll 
ne-yer  get  along  without  me." 

"Confound  you,  hold  your  tongue!"  said  Godfrey 
impetuously.  "  And  take^care  to  keep  sober  to-morrow, 
else  you'll  get  pitched  on  your  head  coming  home,  and 
Wildfire  might  be  the  worse  for  it" 

"  Make  your  tender  heart  easy,"  said  Dunstan,  opening 
the  door.    "  You  never  knew  me  see  double  when  I'd  got 
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a  tMurgam  to  make  ;  it  'ud  spoil  the  fan.  Besides,  when- 
ever I  fall,  Tm  warranted  to  fall  on  my  legs." 

With  that  Dunstan  slammed  the  door  behind  him,  and 
left  Godfrey  to  that  bitter  rumination  on  his  personal 
circumstances  which  was  now  unbroken  from  day  to 
day  save  by  the  excitement  of  sporting,  drinking,  card- 
playing,  or  the  rarer  and  less  oblivious  pleasure  of  st  jing 
Miss  Nancy  Lammeter. 

A  movement  of  compunction,  helped  by  those  small 
indefinable  influences  which  every  personal  relation 
exerts  on  a  pliant  nature,  had  urged  him  into  a  secret 
marriage,  which  was  a  blight  on  his  life.  It  was  an 
ugly  story  of  low  passion,  delusion,  and  waking  from 
delusion,  which  needs  not  to  be  dragged  from  the 
privacy  of  Godfrey's  bitter  memory.  He  had  long 
known  that  the  delusion  was  partly  due  to  a  trap  laid 
for  him  by  Dunstan,  who  saw  in  his  brother's  degrading 
marriage  the  means  of  gratifying  at  once  his  jealous 
hate  and  his  cupidity.  And  if  Godfrey  could  liave  felt 
himself  simply  a  victim,  the  iron  bit  that  destiny  had 
put  into  his  mouth  would  have  chafed  him  less  in- 
tolerably. But  he  had  soraething  else  to  curse — his 
own  vicious  folly,  which  now  seemed  as  mad  and 
unaccountable  to  him  as  almost  all  our  follies  and 
vices  do  when  their  promptings  have  long  passed  away. 
For  four  years  he  had  thought  of  Nancy  Lammeter, 
and  wooed  her  with  tacit,  patient  worship  as  the  woman 
who  made  him  think  of  the  future  with  joy.  She  would 
be  his  wife,  and  would  make  home  lovely  to  him,  as  his 
father's  home  had  never  been;  and  it  would  be  easy, 
when  she  was  always  near,  to  shake  off  those  foolish 
habits  that  were  no  pleasures,  but  only  a  feverish  way 
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of  annulling  vacancy.  Godfrey's  was  an  essentially 
domestic  nature,  bred  up  in  a  home  where  the  hearth 
had  no  smiles,  and  where  the  daily  habits  were  not  chas- 
tised by  the  presence  of  household  order.  His  easy  dis- 
position made  him  fall  in  unresistingly  with  the  fp.mily 
courses,  but  the  need  of  some  tender  permanent  affec- 
tion, the  longing  for  some  influence  that  would  make 
the  good  he  preferred  easy  to  pursue,  caused  the  neatness, 
purity,  and  liberal  orderliness  of  the  liammeter  house- 
hold, sunned  by  the  smile  of  Nancy,  to  seem  like  those 
fresh  bright  hours  of  the  morning  when  temptations  go 
to  sleep  and  leave  the  ear  open  to  the  voice  of  the  good 
angel,  inviting  to  industry,  sobriety,  and  peao^.  And 
yet  the  hope  of  this  paradise  had  not  been  enough  to 
save  him  from  a  course  which  shut  him  out  of  it  for  ever. 
Instead  of  keeping  fast  hold  of  the  strong  silken  rope 
by  which  Nancy  would  have  drawn  him  safe  to  the  green 
banks  where  it  was  easy  to  step  firmly,  he  had  let  him- 
self be  dragged  back  into  mud  and  slime,  in  wh'ch  it 
was  useless  to  struggle.  He  had  made  ties  for  himself 
which  robbed  him  of  all  wholesome  motive  and  were  a 
constant  exasperation. 

Still,  there  was  one  postion  worse  than  the  present: 
it  was  the  position  he  wo  be  in  when  the  ugly  secret 
was  disclosed ;  and  the  di  tliat  continually  triumphed 
over  every  other  was  thai  of  warding  off  the  evil  day 
when  he  would  have  to  bear  the  consequences  of  his 
father's  violent  resentment  for  the  wound  inflicted  on 
his  family  pride — would  have,  perhaps,  to  turn  his  back 
on  that  hereditary  ease  and  dignity  which,  after  all,  was 
a  sort  of  reason  lor  living,  and  would  carry  with  him  the 
certainty  that  he  was  banished  for  ever  from  the  sight 
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and  esteem  of  Nancy  Lammeter.  The  longer  the  inter- 
val, the  more  chance  there  was  of  deliverance  from  some, 
at  least,  of  tli^  hateful  consequences  to  which  he  had 
sold  himself;  the  more  opportunities  remained  for  him 
to  snatch  the  strange  gratification  of  see  ig  Nancy,  and 
gathering  some  faint  indications  of  her  lingering  regard. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Dunstan  Cass,  setting  off  in  the  raw  mcHiiing  at  the 
judiciously  quiet  pace  of  a  man  who  is  obliged  to  ride 
to  cover  on  his  hunter,  had  to  take  his  way  along  the 
lane  which,  at  its  farther  extremity,  passed  by  the  piece 
of  unenclosed  ground  caPed  the  Stone-pit,  where  stood 
the  cottage,  once  a  stone-cutter's  shed,  now  for  fifteen 
years  inhabited  by  Silas  Mamer.  The  spot  looked  very 
dreary  at  this  sotison,  with  the  moist,  trodden  clay 
about  it,  and  the  red,  muddy  water  high  up  in  the 
deserted  quarry.  That  was  Dunstan's  first  thought  as 
he  approached  it;  the  second  was  that  the  old  fool  of  a 
weaver,  whose  loom  he  heard  rattling  already,  had  a 
great  deal  of  money  hidden  somewhere.  How  was  it 
that  he, 'Dunstan  Cass,  who  had  often  heard  talk  of 
Mamer's  miserliness,  had  never  thought  of  suggesting  to 
Godfrey  that  he  should  frighten  or  persuade  the  old 
fellow  into  lending  the  money  on  the  excellent  security 
of  the  young  Squire's  prospects  ?  The  resource  occurred 
to  him  now  as  so  easy  and  agreeable,  especially  as 
Mamer's  hoard  was  likely  to  be  large  enough  to  leave 
Godfrey  a  handsome  surplus  beyond  his  immediate  needs, 
and  enable  him  to  accommodate  his  faithful  brother,  that 
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he  had  almoat  turned  the  horse's  head  towards  home 
again.  Godfrey  would  be  ready  enough  to  accept  the 
BOggesiion;  he  would  snatch  eagerly  at  a  plan  thai 
might  save  him  from  parting  with  Wildfire.  But  when 
Dunstan's  meditation  reached  this  point,  the  inclination 
to  go  on  grew  strong  and  prevailed.  He  didn't  want  to 
.give  (Godfrey  that  pleasure;  he  preferred  that  Master 
Godfrey  should  be  vexed.  Moreover,  Dunstan  enjoyed 
the  self-important  consciousness  of  having  a  horse  to  sell, 
and  the  opportunity  of  driving  a  bargain,  swaggering, 
and  possibly  taking  somebody  in.  He  might  have  all 
the  satisfaction  attendant  on  selling  his  brother's  horse, 
and  not  the  less  have  the  further  satisfaction  of  setting 
Godfrey  to  borrow  Mamer's  money.  So  he  rode  on  to 
cover. 

Bryce  and  Keating  were  there,  as  Dunstan  was  quite 
sure  they  would  be — he  was  such  a  lucky  fellow. 

"  Heyday ! "  said  Bryce,  who  had  long  had  his  eye  on 
Wildfire,  "  you're  on  your  brother's  horse  to-day ;  how's 
that?" 

"Oh,  I've  swopped  with  him,"  said  Dunstan,  whose 
delight  in  lying,  grandly  independent  of  utility,  was  not 
to  be  diminished  by  the  likelihood  that  his  hearer  would 
not  believe  him — "  Wildfire's  mine  now." 

"  What !  has  he  swopped  with  you  for  that  big-boned 
hack  of  yours  ? "  said  Bryce,  quite  aware  that  he  should 
get  another  lie  in  answer. 

"Oh,  there  was  a  little  account  between  us,"  said 
Dunsey  carelessly,  "and  Wildfire  made  it  even.  I 
accommodated  him  by  taking  the  horse,  though  it  was 
against  my  will,  for  I'd  got  an  itch  for  a  mare  o' 
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Jortin's — as  rare  a  bit  of  blood  as  ever  you  threw  your 
leg  across.  But  I  shall  keep  Wildfire,  now  I've  got  him, 
though  I'd  a  bid  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  for  him  the 
other  day  from  a  man  over  at  Flitton — he's  buying  for 
Ix)rd  Gromleck — a  fellow  with  a  cast  in  his  eye  and  a 
green  waistcoai  But  I  mean  to  stick  to  Wildfire;  I 
shan't  get  a  better  at  a  fence  in  a  hurry.  The  mare's  * 
got  more  blood,  but  she's  a  bit  too  weak  in  the  hind- 
quarters." 

Bryce,  of  course,  divined  that  Dunstan  wanted  to 
sell  the  horse,  and  DunRtan  knew  that  he  divined  it 
(horse-dealing  is  only  one  of  many  human  transactions 
carried  on  in  this  ingenious  manner);  and  they  both 
considered  that  the  bargain  was  in  its  first  stage,  when 
Bryce  replied  ironically, — 

"  I  wonder  at  that  now  ;  I  wonder  you  mean  to  keep 
him;  for  I  never  heard  of  a  man  who  didn't  want  to 
sell  his  horse  getting  a  bid  of  half  as  much  again  as 
the  horse  was  worth.  You'll  be  lucky  if  you  get  a 
hundred." 

Keating  rode  up  now,  and  the  transaction  became 
more  complicated.  It  ended  in  the  purchase  of  the 
horse  by  Bryce  for  a  hundred  and  twenty,  to  be  paid  on 
the  delivery  of  Wildfire  safe  and  sound  at  the  Batherley 
stables.  It  did  occur  to  Dunsey  that  it  might  be  wise 
for  him  to  give  up  the  day's  hunting,  proceed  at  once  to 
Batherley,  and,  having  waited  for  Bryce's  return,  hire 
a  horse  to  carry  him  home  with  the  money  in  his 
pocket.  But  the  inclination  for  a  run,  encouraged  by 
confidence  in  his  luck,  and  by  a  draught  of  brandy 
from  hi^  pocket-pistol  at  the  conclusion  of  the  bargain, 
was  not  easy  to  overcome,  especially  with  the  horse 
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onder  him  that  would  take  the  fences  to  the  admiration 
of  the  field    Dunstan,  however,  took  one  fence  too  many, 
and  got  his  horse  pierced  with  a  hedge-stake.     His 
own  ill-favoured  person,  which  was  quite  unmarketable, 
escaped  without  injury ;  but  poor  Wildfire,  unconscious 
of  his  price,  turned  on  his  flank  and  painfully  panted  his 
last.    It  happened  that  Dunstan,  a  short  time  before, 
having  had  to  get  down  to  arrange  his  stirrup,  had 
muttered  a  good  many  curses  at  this  interruption,  which 
hod  thrown  him  in  the  rear  of  the  hunt  near  the  moment 
of  glory,  and  under  this  exasperation  had  taken  the 
fences  more  blindly.    He  would  soon  have  been  up  with 
the  hounds  again  when  the  fatal  accident  happened ; 
and  hence  he  was  between  eager  riders  in  advance,  not 
troubling  themselves  about  what  happened  behind  them, 
and  far-off  stragglers,  who  were  as  likely  as  not  to  pass 
quite  aloof  from  the  line  of  road  in  which  Wildfire  had 
fallen.     Dunstan,  whose  nature  it  was  to  care  more  for 
immediate  annoyances  than  for  remote  consequences,  no 
sooner  recovered  his  legs,  and  saw  that  it  was  all  over 
with  Wildfire,  than  he  felt  a  satisfaction  at  the  absence 
of  ^vitnesaes  to  a  position  which  no  swaggering  could 
make  enviable.     Reinforcing'  himself   after  his  shake 
with  a  little  brandy  and  much  swearing,  he  walked  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  a  coppice  on  his  right  hand,  through 
which  it  occuned  to  him  that  he  could  make  his  way 
to  Batherley  without  danger  of  encountering  any  member 
of  the  hunt.    His  first  intention  was  to  hire  a  horse 
there  and  ride  home  forthwith,  for  to  walk  many  miles 
without  a  gun  in  his  hand  and  along  an  ordinary  road 
was  as  much  out  of  the  question  to  -him  as  to  other 
spirited  young  men  of  his  kind.     He  did  not  much 
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mind  aboat  taking  the  bad  news  to  Godfrey,  for  he  had 
to  offer  him  at  the  same  time  the  resooroe  of  Mamer'a 
money ;  and  if  Godfrey  kicked,  as  he  always  did,  at  tiia 
notion  of  making  a  fresh  debt  from  which  he  himself 
got  the  smallest  share  of  advantage,  why,  he  wouldn't 
kick  long;  Danstan  felt  sure  ho  could  worry  Godfrey 
into  anything.  The  idea  of  Mamer's  money  kept  growing 
in  vividness,  now  the  want  of  it  had  become  immediate; 
the  prospect  of  having  to  make  his  appearance  wiUi 
the  muddy  boots  of  a  pedestrian  at  Batherley,  and 
to  encounter  the  grinning  queries  of  stablemen,  stood 
unpleasantly  in  the  way  of  his  impatience  to  be  back 
at  Raveloe  and  carry  out  his  felicitous  plan;  and 
a  casual  visitation  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  as  he  was 
ruminating,  awakened  his  memory  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  or  three  small  coins  his  forefinger  encountered  there 
were  of  too  pale  a  colour  to  cover  that  small  debt, 
without  payment  of  which  the  stablekeeper  had  declared 
he  would  never  do  any  more  business  with  Dunsey 
Cass.  After  all,  according  to  the  direction  in  which- 
the  run  had  brought  him,  he  was  not  so  very  much 
farther  from  home  than  he  was  from  Batherley ;  but 
Dunsey,  not  being  remarkable  for  clearness  of  head,  was 
only  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  gradual  perception 
that  there  were  other  reasons  for  choosing  the  unpre- 
cedented course  of  walking  home.  It  was  now  nearly 
four  o'clock,  and  a  mist  was  gathering:  the  sooner  he' 
got  into  the  road  the  better.  He  remembered  having 
crossed  the  road  and  seen  the  finger-post  only  a  little 
while  before  Wildfire  broke  down;  so,  buttoiuqg  his 
eoat,  twisting  the  lash  of  his  hunting-whip  compactly 
round  the  handle,  and  rapping  the  tops  of  his  bodts  with 
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a  ■df-poasMMd  air,  as  if  to  aasnre  himself  that  he  was 
not  1^  all  taken  by  surprise,  he  set  off  with  the  Beaae 
that  he  was  undertaking  a  remarkable  feat  of  bodily 
tion,  which  somehow  and  at  some  time  he  should 
be  able  to  dress  up  and  magnify  to  the  admiration  of  a 
belect  circle  at  the  Rainbow.  When  a  young  gentleman 
like  Dunsey  is  reduced  to  so  exceptional  a  mode  of 
locomotion  as  walking,  a  whip  in  his  hand  is  a  desirable 
corrective  to  a  too  bewildering  dreamy  sense  of  unwcmted* 
ness  in  his  position ;  and  Dunstan,  as  he  went  along 
through  the  gathering  mist,  was  always  rapping  his  whip 
soufewhere.  It  wes  Godfrey's  whip,  which  he  had  chosen 
to  take  without  leave  because  it  had  a  gold  handle.  Of 
course  no  one  could  see,  when  Dunstan  hold  it,  that 
the  name  Godfrey  Casa  was  cut  in  deep  letters  on  that 
gold  handle;  they  could  only  see  that  it  was  a  very 
handsome  whip.  Dunsey  was  not  without  fear  that  he 
might  meet  some  acquaintance  in  whose  eyes  he  would 
cut  a  pitiable  figure,  for  mist  is  no  screen  when  people 
get  cl(^  to  each  other;  but  when  he  at  last  found 
himself  in  the  well-known  Raveloe  lanes  without  having 
met  a  soul,  he  silently  remarked  that  that  was  part  of 
his  usual  good  luck.  But  new  the  mist,  helped  by  the 
evening  darkness,  was  more  of  a  screen  than  he  desired, ' 
for  it  hid  the  ruts  into  which  Iiis  feet  were  liable  to  slip — 
hid  ever3rthing,  so  that  he  had  to  guide  his  steps  by 
dragging  his  whip  along  the  low  bushes  in  advance  of 
the  hedgerow.  He  must  soon,  he  thought,  be  getting 
near  the  opening  at  the  Stone-pits;  he  should  find  it 
ort  by  the  break  in  the  hedgerow.  He  found  it  out, 
however,  by  another  circumstance  which  he  had  not 
expected — ^namely,  by  certain  gleams  of  light,  which  he 
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presently  gneaeed  to  proceed  from  Silae  Mamer's  eottege. 
That.oottage  and  the  money  hidden  within  it  had  been 
ir  his  mind  continually  daring  his  walk,  and  he  had  been 
inii  fining  ways  of  cajoling  and  tempting  the  weaver  to 
part  with  the  immediate  possession  of  his  money  for  the 
sake  of  receiving  interest  Dunstan  felt  as  if  there 
mast  be  a  little  frightening  added  to  the  cajolery,  for 
his  own  arithmetical  convictions  were  not  clear  enough 
to  afford  him  any  forcible  demonstration  as  to  the 
advantages  of  interest ;  and  as  for  security,  he  regarded 
it  vaguely  as  a  means  of  cheating  a  man  by  making  him 
believe  tliat  he  would  be  paid.  Altogether,  the  operation 
on  the  miser's  mind  wus  a  task  that  Godfrey  would 
be  sure  to  hand  over  to  his  more  daring  and  cunning 
brother ;  Dunstan  had  made  up  his  mind  to  that ;  and 
by  the  time  he  saw  the  light  gleaming  through  the 
chinks  of  Mamer's  shutters,  the  idea  of  a  dialogue 
with  the  weaver  had  become  so  familiar  to  him  that  it 
occurred  to  him  as  quite  a  natural  thing  to  make  the 
acquaintance  forthwith.  The.e  might  be  bo' eral  con- 
veniences attending  this  course :  the  weaver  had  possibly 
got  a  lantern,  and  Dunstan  was  tired  of  feeling  his  way. 
He  was  still  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
ho-^A,  and  the  lane  was  becoming  unpleasantly  slippery. 
.  '  -nist  was  passing  into  rain.      He  turned   up 

the  ^ot  without  some  fear  lest  he  might  mn^ 

the  rio._  ay,  since  he  was  not  certain  whether  the 
light  were  in  front  or  on  the  side  of  the  cottage.  But 
he  felt  the  ground  before  him  cautiously  with  his  whip- 
handle,  and  at  last  arrived  safely  at  the  door.  He 
knocked  loudly,  rather  enjoying  the  idea  that  the  old 
fellow  would  be  frightened  at  the  sudden  noise.    He 
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hMurd  no  movement  in  reply;  all  waa  alienee  in  the 
coUagei  Waa  the  weaver  gone  to  bed  then?  If  ao, 
why  had  he  left  a  li^^ht  ?  That  waa  a  strange  forgetf nl- 
neea  in  a^  miser.  Dnnstan  knocked  still  more  loudly,  and 
without  pausing  for  a  reply  pushed  his  fingers  through 
tiie  latch-hole»  intending  to  shake  the  door  and  pull  the 
latch-string  up  and  down,  not  doubting  that  the  door 
was  fastened.  But,  to  his  surprise,  at  this  double  moti(m 
the  door  opened,  and  he  found  himself  in  front  of  a 
bright  fire,  which  lit  *>:p  every  comer  of  the  cottage— 
the  bed,  the  loom,  t  three  chairs,  and  the  table — 
and  showed  him  that  Mamer  was  not  there. 

Nothing  at  that  moment  could  be  much  more  inviting 
to  Dunsey  than  the  bright  fire  on  the  brick  hearth. 
He  walked  in  and  seated  himself  by  it  at  once.  There 
was  something  in  front  of  the  fire,  too,  that  would  have 
been  inviting  to  a  hungry  man,  if  it  had  been  in  a  different 
stage  of  cooking.  It  was  a  small  bit  of  pork  sunpendod 
from  the  kettle-hanger  by  a  string  passed  through  a 
larrre  door-key,  in  p  way  known  to  primitive  house- 
keepem  unpossessed  of  jiicks.  But  the  pork  had  been 
hung  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  hanger,  appar- 
ently to  pre^'ent  the  roasting  from  proceeding  too 
rapidly  during  the  owner's  absence.  The  old  staring 
simpleton  had.  hot  meat  for  his  supper,  then  ?  thought 
Dunstan.  People  had  always  said  he  lived  on  mouldy 
bread  on  purpose  to  check  his  appetite.  But  where 
could  he  be  at  this  time,  and  on  such  aa  evening,  leavilng 
his  supper  in  this  stage  of  prepaiLiion,  and  his  door 
unfastened  ?  Dunstan'a  own  recer*  difficulty  in  making 
his  way  suggested  to  him  that  the  weaver  had  perhaps 
gone  outside  his  cottage  to  fetch  in  fuel,  or  for  some 
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such  brief  purpose,  and  had  slipped  into  the  Stone-pit 
That  was  an  interesting  idea  to  Dunstan,  carrying  con- 
quences  of  entire  novelty.     If  the  weaver  was  dead, 
who  had  a  right  to  his  money  ?   Who  would  know  where 
his  money  was  hidden  ?    TTAo  iwntW  hnmjo  that  anybody 
had  come  to  take  it  atuay  ?    He  went  no  further  into  the 
subtleties  of  evidence ;  the  pressing  question,  "  Where  ia 
the  money  ?  "  now  took  such  entire  possession  of  him  as  to 
make  him  quite  forget  that  the  weaver's  death  was  not  a 
certainty.    There  were  only  three  hiding-places  where  he 
had  ever  heard  of  cottagers'  hoards  being  found — the 
thatch,  the  bed,  and  a  hole  in  the  floor.     Mamer's  cottage 
*  Td  no  thatch;  and  Dunstan's  first  act,  after  a  train  of 
yught  made  rapid  by  the  stimulus  of  cupidity,  was  to 
^o  up  to  the  bed ;  but  while  he  did  so  his  eyes  travelled 
eagerly  over  the  floor,  where  the  bricks,  distinct  in  the 
firelight,  were  discernible  under  the  sprinkling  of  sand. 
But  not  everywhere ;  for  there  was  one  spot,  and  one 
only,  which  was  quite  covered  with  sand,  and  sand 
showing  the  marks  of  fingers,  which  had  apparently 
been  careful  to  spread  it  over  a  given  space.    It  was  near 
the  treadles  of  the  loom.    In  an  instant  Dunstan  darted 
to  that  spot,  swept  away  the  sand  with  his  whip,  and 
inserting  the  thin  end  of  the  hook  between  the  bricks, 
found  that  they  were'  loose.     In  haste  he  lifted  up  two 
bricks,  and  saw  what  he  had  no  doubt  was  the  object 
of  his  search;  for  what  could  there  be  but  money  in 
those  two  leathern  bags  ?    And  from  their  weight  they 
must  be  filled  with  guineas.     Dunstan  felt  round  the 
liole,  to  be  certain  that  it  held  no  more;  then  hastily 
replaced   the  bpeks,  and  spx*ead  the  sand  over  them 
Hardly  more  than  five  minutes  bad  psissed  since  he 
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entered  the  cottage,  but  it  seemed  to  Dunstan  like  a 
long  while;  and  though  he  was  without  any  distinct 
recognition  of  the  possibility  that  Marndr  might  be 
alive,  and  ir'^ht  re-enter  the  cottage  at  any  moment, 
he  felt  :  'V  undtifiTiaMe  dread  laying  hold  on  him,  as 
he  rose  t  hi'5  feet  wi'-h  the  bags  in  his  hand.  He  would 
hasten  x>r'  into  the  darkness,  arid  then  consider  what 
he 'Should  do  with  the  bags.  He  closed  the  door  behind 
him  immediately,  that  he  might  shut  in  the  stream  of 
light ;  a  few  steps  would  be  enough  to  carry  him  beyond 
betrayal  by  the  gleam  from  the  shutter-chinks  and  the 
latch-hole.  The  rain  and  darkness  had  got  thicker,  and 
he  was  glad  of  it;  though  it  was  awkward  walking 
with  both  hands  filled,  so  that  it  was  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  grasp  his  whip  along  with  one  of  the  bags. 
But  when  he  had  gone  a  yard  or  two  he  might  take  his 
time.    So  he  stepped  forward  into  the  darknesa 


CHAPTER  IV 

When  Dunstan  Cass  turned  his  back  on  the  cottage, 
Silas  Marner  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  away 
from  it,  plodding  along  from  the  village  with  a  sack 
thrown  round  his  shoulders  as  an  overcoat,  and  with  a 
horn  lantern  in  his  hand.  His  legs  were  weary,  but  his 
mind  was  at  ease,  free  from  the  presentiment  of  change. 
He  was  thinking  with  double  complacency  of  his 
supper — first,  because  it  would  be  hot  and  savourj'; 
and  secondly,  because  it  would  cost  him  nothing.  For 
the  little  bit  of  ^rk  was  a  present  from  that  excellent 
housewife  Miss  Priscilla  Lammeter,  to  whom  he  had  this 
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day  carried  home  a  handsome  piece  of  linen ;. and  it  was 
only  on  occasion  of  a  present  like  this  that  Silas  indulged 
himself  with  roast-meat.  Supper  was  his  favourite  meal, 
because  it  came  at  his  time  of  revelry,  when  his  heart 
warmed  oyer  his  gold  ;  whenever  he  had  roast-meat,  he 
always  chose  to  have  it  for  supper.  But  this  evening  he 
had  no  sooner  ingeniously  knotted  his  string  fast  round 
his  bit  of  pork,  twisted  the  string  according  to  rule  over 
his  door-key,  passed  it  through  the  handle,  and  made  it 
fast  on  the  hanger,  than  he  remembered  that  a  piece  of 
very  fine  twine  was  indispensable  to  his  "  setting  up  "  a 
new  piece  of  work  in  his  loom  early  in  the  morning.  It 
had  slipped  his  memory,  because  in  coming  from  Mr. 
Lammeter's  he  had  not  had  to  pass  through  the  village ; 
but  to  lose  time  by  going  on  errands  in  the  morning  was 
out  of  the  question.  It  was  a  nasty  fog  to  turn  out  into, 
but  there  were  things  Silas  loved  better  than  his  own 
comfort;  so  drawing  his  pork  to  the  extremity  of  the 
hanger,  and  arming  himself  with  his  lantern  and  his  old 
sack,  he  set  out  on  what  in  ordinary  weather  would  have 
been  a  twenty  minutes'  errand.  He  could  not  have 
locked  his  door  without  undoing  his  well-knotted  string 
and  retarding  his  supper;  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to 
make  that  sacrifice.  What  thief  would  find  his  way  t^ 
the  stone-pits  on  such  a  night  as  this  ?  and  why  should 
he  come  on  this  particular  night,  when  he  had  never 
come  through  all  the  fifteen  years  before?  These 
questions  were  not  distinctly  present  in  Silas's  mind; 
they  merely  served  to  represent  the  vaguely-felt  founda- 
tion of  his  freedom  from  anxiety. 

He  reached  his  door  in  much  satisfaction  that  his 
errand  was  done ;  he  opened  it,  and  to  his  short-sighted 
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eyes  everything  remained  as  he  had  left  it,  except  that 
the  i  re  sent  out  a  welcome  increase  of  heat.  He  trod 
about  the  floor  while  putting  by  his  lantern  and  throw- 
ing aside  his  hat  and  sack,  so  as  to  merge  the  marks  of 
Dunstan's  feet  on  the  sand  in  the  marks  of  his  own 
nailed  boots.  Then  he  moved  his  pork  nearer  to  the 
fire,  and  sat  down  to  the  agreeable  business  of  tending 
the  meat  and  warming  himself,  at  the  same  time. 

Any  one  who  had  looked  at  him  as  the  red  light  shone 
upon  his  pale  face,  strange  straining  eyes,  and  meagre 
form,  would  perhaps  have  understood  the  mixture  of 
contemptuous  pity,  dread,  and  suspicion  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  his  neighbours  in  Raveloe.  Yet  few 
men  could  be  more  harmless  than  poor  Mamer.  In  his 
truthful,  simple  soul  not  even  the  growing  greed  and 
worship  of  gold  could  beget  any  vice  directly  injurious  to 
otiiers.  The  light  of  his  faith  quite  put  out,  and  his 
affections  made  desolate,  he  had  clung  with  all  the  force 
of  his  ^^  are  to  his  work  and  his  money;  and  like  all 
obje^i  which  a  man    devotes    himself,  they  had 

fashion  .*  lum  into  correspondence  with  themselves.  His 
loom,  as  he  wrought  in  it  without  ceasing,  had  in  its 
turn  wrought  on  him,  and  confirmed  more  and  more  the 
monotonous  craving  for  its  monotonous  response.  His 
gold,  as  he  hung  over  it  and  saw  it  grow,  gathered  his 
power  of  loving  together  into  a  hard  isolation  like  its  own. 
As  soon  as  he  was  warm  he  began  to  think  it  wOuld 
be  a  long  while  to  wait  till  after  supper  before  he  drew 
out  his  guineas,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  see  them 
on  the  table  before  him  as  he  ate  his  unwonted  feast 
For  joy  is  tlie  best  of  wine,  and  Silas's  guineas  were  a 
golden  wine  of  that  sort. 
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He  rose  and  placed  his  candle  unsuspectipgly  on  the 
floor  near  his  loom,  swept  away  the  sand  without  noticing 
any  change,  and  removed  the  br  jks.  The  sight  of  the 
empty  hole  made  his  heart  leap  violently,  but  the  belief 
that  his  gold  was  gone  could  not  t;ome  at  once — only 
terror  and  the  eager  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  terror. 
He  passed  his  trembling  hand  all  about  the  hole,  trying 
to  think  it  possible  that  his  eyes  had  deceived  him  ;  then 
he  held  the  candle  in  the  hole  and  examined  it  curiously, 
trembling  more  and  more.  At  last  he  shook  so  violently 
that  he  let  fall  the  candle,  and  lifted  his  hands  to  his 
head,  trying  to  steady  himself,  that  he  might  think. 
Had  he  put  his  gold  somewhere  else  by  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion last  night,  and  then  forg  ten  it  ?  A  man  falling 
into  dark  waters  seeks  a  momentary  footing  even  on 
»!'  Ling  stones;  and  Silas,  by  acting  as  if  he  believed  in 
false  hopes,  warded  off  the  moment  of  despair.  He 
searched  in  every  corner ;  he  turned  his  bed  over  and 
shook  it  and  kneaded  it ;  he  looked  in  his  brick  oven 
where  he  laid  his  sticka  When  «here  was  no  other 
place  to  be  searchc  1,  he  kneeled  down  again  and  felt 
once  more  all  round  the  hole.  There  was  no  untried 
refuge  left  for  a  moment's  shelter  from  the  terrible  truth. 

Yes,  there  was  a  sort  of  refuge  which  always  comes 
with  the  prostration  of  thought  under  an  overpowering 
passion;  it  was  that  expectation  of  impossibilities,  that 
belief  in  contradictory  images,  which  is  still  distinct 
from  madness,  becauf"^  it  is  capable  of  being  dissipated 
by  the  external  fact.  Silas  got  up  from  his  knees, 
tremblmg,  and  looked  round  at  the  table.  Didn't  the 
gold  lie  there  after  all  ?  The  table  was  bare.  Then  he 
turned  and  looked  behind  him— looked  all  round  his 
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dwelling — seeming  to  strain  his  brown  eyes  after  some 
possible  appearance  of  the  bags  where  he  had  already 
sought  them  in  vain.  He  could  see  every  object  in  his 
cottage — anc.  his  gold  was  not  there. 

Again  he  put  his  trembling  hands  to  his  head,  and 
gave  a  wild  ringing  scream,  the  cry  of  desolation.  For 
a  few  moments  after,  he  stood  motionless ;  but  the  cry 
had  relieved  him  from  the  fi^dt  maddening  pressure  of 
the  truth.  He  turned  aiid  tottered  towards  his  loom, 
and  got  into  the  seat  where  he  worked,  instinctively 
seeking  this  as  the  strongest  assurance  of  reality. 

And  now  that  all  the  false  hopes  had  vanished,  and 
the  fii^t  shock  of  certainty  was  past,  the  idea  of  a  thief 
began  to  present  itself ;  and  he  entertained  it  eagerly, 
becausea  thief  might  be  caught  and  made  to  restore  the 
gold.  The  thought  brought  some  new  strength  with  it, 
and  he  started  from  his  loom  to  the  door.  As  he  opened 
it  the  rain  beat  in  upon  him,  for  it  was  falling  mere  and 
more  heavily.  There  we^e  no  footsteps  to  be  tracked  on 
such  a  night  Footsteps  ?  When  had  the  thief  come  ? 
During  Silas's  absence  in  the  daytime  the  door  had  been 
locked,  and  there  had  been  no  marks  of  any  inroad  on 
his  return  by  daylight.  And  in  the  evening,  too,  he  said 
to  himself,  everything  was  the  same  as  when  he  had  left 
it  The  sand  and  bricks  looked  as  if  they  had  not  been 
moved.  Was  it  a  thief  who  had  taken  the  bags  ?  or  was 
it  a  cruel  power  that  no  hands  could  reach  which  had 
delighted  in  making  him  a  second  time  desolate  ?  He 
shrank  from  this  vaguer  dread,  and  fixed  his  mind  with 
struggling  effort  on  the  robber  with  hands,  who  could  be 
reached  by  hands.  His  thoughts  glanced  at  all  the 
neighbours  wlo  had  made  any  remarks,  or  asked  any 
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questions  which  he  might  now  regard  as  a  ground  of 
suspicioa    Theie  was  Jem  Rodney,  a  known  poacher, 
and  otherwise  disreputable.  '  He  had  often  met  Mamer 
in  his  journeys  across  the  fields,  and  had  said  something 
jestingly  about  the  weaver's  money ;  nay,  he  had  once 
irritated  Mamer  by  lingering  at  the  fire  when  he  called 
to  light  his  pipe  instead  of  going  about  his  business. 
Jem  Bodney  was  the  man ;  there  was  ease  in  the  thought. 
Jem  could  be  found  and  made  to  restore  the  money. 
Mamer  did  not  want  to  punish  him,  but  only  to  get  back 
his  gold  which  had  gone  from  him,  and  left  his  soul  like 
a  forlorn  traveller  on  an  unknown  desert.    The  robber 
must  be  laid  hold  of.    Mamer's  ideas  of  legal  authority 
were  confused,  but  he  felt  that  he  must  go  and  proclaim 
his  loss;  and  the  great  people  in  the  village— the  clergy- 
man, the  constable,  and  Squire  Cass— would  make  Jem 
Rodney,  or  somebody  else,  deliver  up  the  stolen  money. 
He  rushed  out  in  the  rain,  under  the  stimulus  of  this 
hope,  forgetting  to  cover  his  head,  not  caring  to  fasten 
his  door;  for  he  felt  as  if  he  had  nothing  left  to  lose. 
He  ran  swiftly,  till  want  of  breath  compelled  him  to 
slacken  his  pace  as  he  was  entering  the  village  at  the 
turning  plose  to  the  Rainbow. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  next  morning  the  whole  village  was  excited  by 
the  story  of  the  robbery,  and  Godfrey,  like  every  one 
else,  was  occupied  in  gathering  and  discussing  news 
about  it,  and  in  visiting  the  Stone-pita  The  rain  had 
washed  away  all  possibility  of  distinguishing  footmarks, 
but  a  close  investigation  of  the  spot  had  disclosed,  in 
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the  direction  opposite  to  the  village,  a  tinder-box,  with 
a  flint  and  steel,  half  sunk  in  the  mud.  It  was  not 
Silas's  tinder-box,  for  the  only  one  he  had  ever  had  was 
still  standing  on  his  shelf;  and  the  inference  generally 
accepted  was  that  the  timler-'t>ox  in  the  ditch  was 
somehbw  connecf^Ml  with  the  robbery. 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Snell,  the  landlord — he  being,  as  he 
observed,  a  man  accustomed  to  put  two  and  two  together 
— to  connect  with  the  tinder-box,  which  as  deputy- 
constable  he  himself  had  had  the  honourable  distinction 
of  finding,  certain  recollections  of  a  pedlar  who  had 
called  to  drink  at  the  house  about  a  month  before,  and 
had  actually  stated  that  he  carried  a  tinder-box  about 
with  him  to  light  his  pipe.  Here,  surely,  was  a  clue  to 
be  followed  out. 

Justice  Malam  was  naturally  regarded  in  Tarley  and 
Raveloe  as  a  man  of  capacious  mind,  seeing  that  he 
could  draw  much  wider  conclusions  without  evidence 
than  could  be  expected  of  his  neighbours  who  v  re  not 
on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace.  Such  a  man  v  as  not 
likely  to  neglect  the  clue  of  the  tinder-box,  and  an 
inquiry  was  set  on'  foot  concerning  a  pedlar,  name  un- 
known, with  black  curly  hair  and  a  foreign  complexion, 
carrying  a  box  of  cutlery  and  jewellery,  and  wearing 
large  rings  in  his  ears.  But  either  because  inquiry  was 
too  slow-footed  to  overtake  him,  or  because  the  de- 
scription applied  to  so  many  pedlars  that  inquiry  did 
not  know  how  to  choose  among  them,  weeks  passed 
away,  and  there  was  no  other  result  concerning  the 
robbery  than  a  gradual  cessation  of  the  excitement  it 
had  caused  in  Raveloe. 
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Godfrey's  interest  in  the  robbery  had  faded  before  his 
growing  anxiety  about  Dunstan  and  Wildfire,  and  he  set 
off  to  Batherley,  unable  to  rest  in  imcertainty  about  them 
any  longer.  The  possibility  that  Dunstan  had  played 
him  the  ugly  trick  of  riding  away  with  Wildfire,  to 
return  at  the  end  of  a  month,  when  he  had  gambled 
awry  or  otherwise  squandered  the  price  of  the  horse 
was  a  fear  that  urged  itself  upon  him  more  even  than 
the  thought  of  an  accidental  injury :  and  now  that  the 
dance  at  Mrs.  Osgood's  was  past,  he  was  irritated  with 
himself  that  ho  had  trusted  his  horse  to  Dunstan. 
Instead  of  trying  to  still  his  fears  he  encouraged  them, 
with  that  superstitious  impression  which  clings  to  us  all, 
that  if  we  expect  evil  very  strongly  it  is  the  less  likely 
to  come ;  and  when  he  heard  a  horse  approaching  at  a 
trot,  and  saw  a  hat  rising  above  a  hedge  beyond  an 
angle  of  the  lane,  he  felt  as  if  his  conjuration  had 
succeeded.  But  no  sooner  did  the  horse  come  within 
sight  than  his  heart  sank  agaia.  It  was  not  Wildfire; 
and  in  a  few  moments  more  he  discerned  that  the  rider 
was  not  Dunstan,  but  Bryce,  wlio  pulled  up  to  speak, 
with  a  face  that  implied  something  disagreeable. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Qodfrey,  that's  a  lucky  brother  of  yours, 
that  Miister  Dunsey ;  isn't  he  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Godfrey  hastily. 

"  Why,  hasn't  lie  been  home  yet  ? "  said  Bryce. 

"  Home  ?  no.    What  has  happened  ?    Be  quick.     What 
has  he  done  with  my  horse  ?  " 

"Ah I  I  thought  it  was  yours,  though  he  pretended 
you  had  parted  with  it  to  him." 
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"Hob  he  thrown  him  down  and  broken  his  knees?" 
said  Godfrey,  flashed  with  exasperation. 

"  Worse  than  that,"  said  Bryce.  "  You  see,  I'd  made  a 
bargain  with  him  to  buy  the  horse  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty — a  swinging  price ;  but  I  always  liked  the  horse. 
And  what  does  he  do  but  go  and  stake  liim — fly  at  a 
hedge  with  stakes  in  it,  atop  of  a  bank  with  a  ditch 
before  it.  The  horse  had  been  dead  a  pretty  good  while 
when  he  was  found.  So  he  hasn't  been  home  since, 
has  he  ? " 

"  Home  ?  No,"  said  Godfrey ;  "  and  he'd  better  keep 
away.  Confound  me  for  a  fool !  I  might  have  known 
this  would  be  the  end  of  it." 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Bryce,  "after  I'd 
bargained  for  the  horse  it  did  come  into  my  head  that 
he  might  be  riding  and  selling  the  hoi-se  without  your 
knowledge,  for  I  didn't  believe  it  was  his  own.  I  knew 
Master  Dunsey  was  up  to  his  tricks  sometimes.  But 
where  can  he  be  gone  ?  He's  never  been  seen  at  Bather- 
ley.  He  couldn't  have  been  hurt,  for  he  must  have 
walked  off!" 

"  Hurt  ? "  sj.  d  Godfrey  bitterly.  "  He'll  never  be  hurt ; 
lie's  made  to  hurt  other  people." 

"And  so  you  did  give  him  leave  to  sell  the  horse, 
eh  ?  "  said  Bryce. 

"Yea  I  wanted  to  part  with  the  horse;  he  was 
always  a  little  too  hard  in  the  mouth  .for  me,"  said 
Godfrey,  his  pride  making  him  wince  under  the  idea 
that  Bryce  guessed  the  sale  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity. 
"  I  was  going  to  see  after  him ;  I  thought  some  mischief 
had  happened."    "  I'll  go  back  now,"  he  added,  turning 
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the  horse's  head,  and  wishing  he  could  get  rid  of  Bryce : 
for  he  felt  that  the  long-dreaded  crisis  in  his  life  wai 
doee  upon  him.  "  You're  coming  on  to  Raveloe,  aren't 
you?" 

"Well,  no,  not  now,"  said  Bryce.  "I  was  coming 
round  there,  for  I  had  to  go  to  Flitton,  and  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  take  you  in  my  way,  and  just  let  you 
know  all  I  knew  myself  about  the  horse.  I  suppose 
Master  Dunsey  didn't  like  to  show  himself  till  the  ill 
news  had  blown  over  a  bit.  He's  perhaps  gone  to  pay 
a  visit  at  tue  Three  Crowns,  by  Whitbridge;  I  know 
he's  fond  of  the  house." 

"  Perhaps  he  is,"  said  Godfrey,  rather  absently.  Then 
rousing  himself,  he  said,  with  an  effort  at  carelessness, 
"  We  shall  hear  of  him  soon  enough,  I'll  be  bound." 

"  Well,  he  '  my  turning,"  said  Bryce,  not  surprised 
to  perceive  that  Godfrey  was  rather  "down;"  "so 
I'll  bid  you  good-day,  and  wish  I  may  bring  you  better 
news  another  time." 

Godfrey  rode  along  slowly,  representing  to  himself 
the  scene  of  confeasion  to  his  father  from  which  he  felt 
that  there  was  now  no  longer  any  escape.  The  revela- 
tion about  the  money  must  be  made  the  very  next 
morning ;  and  if  he  withheld  the  rest,  Dunstan  would 
b6  sure  to  come  back  shortly,  and  finding  that  he  must 
bear  the  brunt  of  his  father's  anger,  would  tell  the  whole 
story  out  of  spite,  even  though  he  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  it.  There  was  one  step,  perhaps,  by  which  he  might 
still  win  Dunstan's  silence  and  put  off  the  evil  day :  he 
might  tell  his  father  that  he  had  himself  spent  the  money 
paid  to  him  by  Fowler ;  and  as  he  had  never  been  guilty 
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of  Buch  an  offence  before,  the  affair  would  blow  eve.- 
after  a  little  storming.  But  Godfrey  could  not  bend 
himself  to  this.  He  felt  that  in  letting  Dunstan  have 
the  money  he  had  a)'*eady  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
trust  hardly  less  culpable  than  that  of  spending  the 
money  directly  for  his  own  behoof;  and  yet  there  was 
a  distinction  between  the  two  acts  which  ma^Ie  him  feel 
that  the  one  was  so  much  more  blackening  than  the  other 
as  to  be  intolerable  to  him. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  good  fellow,"  he  sui  to  him- 
self; "but  I'm  not  a  scounvlrel— at  least  I'll  stop  short 
somewhere.  I'll  bear  the  consequences  of  what  I  have 
done  sooner  than  make  believe  I've  done  what  I  never 
would  have  done.  I'd  never  have  spent  the  money  for 
my  own  pleasure;  I  was  tortured  into  it." 

Tlirough  the  remainder  of  thia  day  Godfrey,  with 
only  occasional  fluctuations,  kept  his  will  bent  in  the 
direction  of  a  complete  avowal  to  his  father,  and  he 
withheld  the  story  of  Wildfire's  loss  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, that  it  might  serve  him  as  an  introduction  to  heavier 
matter.  The  old  Squire  was  accuHtomed  to  his  son's 
frequent  absence  from  home,  and  thought  neither  Dun- 
stan's  nor  Wildfire's  non-appeai^ance  a  matter  calling 
for  remark.  Godfrey  said  to  himself  again  and  again 
that  if  he  let  slip  this  one  opportunity  of  confession 
he  might  never  have  another ;  the  revelation  might  be 
made  even  in  a  more  odious  way  than  by  Dunstan's 
malignity — she  might  come  as  she  had  threatened  to 
do.  And  then  he  tnzC  to  make  the  scene  easier  to  him- 
rjelf  by  rehearsal :  he  made  up  his  mind  how  he  would 
pass  fi-om  the  admission  of  his  weakness  in  letting  Dun- 
stan have  the  money  to.  the  fact  that  Dunstan  had  a 
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hold  on  him  which  he  had  been  unable  to  shake  off.  and 
how  he  would  work  up  his  father  to  expect  aomethinic 
very  bad  before  he  told  him  the  fact.    The  old  Squire 
was  an  implacable  man :  he  made  resolutions  in  violent 
anger,  and  he  was  not  to  >  moved  from  them  after 
his  anger  had  subsided— as  fiery  volcanic  matters  cool 
and  harden  into  rock.     Like  many  violent  and  impla- 
cable men.  he  allowed  evils  to  grow  under  favour  of  his 
own  heedlessness,  till  they  pressed  upon  him  with  exas- 
perating force,  and  then  he  turned  round  with  fierce 
severity,  and  became  unrelentingly   hard.      This  was 
his  system  with  his  tenants:   he  allowed  them  to  get 
into  arrears,  neglect  their  fences,  reduce  their  stock 
seU  their  straw,  and  otherwise  go  the  wrong  way;  and 
then   when  he  became  short  of  money  in  consequence 
of  this  indulgence,  he  took  the  hardest  measures   and 
would  listen  to  no  appeal.    Godfrey  knew  all  this,  and 
felt  It  with  the  greater  force  because  he  had  constantly 
suffered  annoyance  from  witnessing  his  father's  sudden 
fits  of  unrelentingness,  for  which  his  own  habitual  irreso- 
lution deprived  him  of  all  sympathy.      (He  was  not 
critical  on  the  faulty  indulgence  which  preceded  these 
fits;  tJuLt  seemed  to  him  natural  enough.)    Still  there 
was  just  tKe  chance,  Godfrey  thought,  that  his  father's 
pnde  might  see  this  marriage  in  a  light  that  would  in- 
duce him  to  hush  it  up,  rather  than  turn  his  son  out 
and  make  the  family  the  talk  of  the  country  for  ten 
miles  round. 

This  was  the  view  of  the  ciise  that  Godfrey  managed 
to  keep  before  him  pretty  closely  till  midnight,  and  lie 
went  to  sleep  thinking  that  he  had  done  with  inward 
debating.     But  when  he  awoke  in  the  still  morning 
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darknen,  he  found  it  imposHible  to  re-awakeu  his  evobing 
thoughts;  it  was  as  if  they  had  been  tired  out  and 
were  not  to  be  rousad  to  further  work.  Instead  of  argu- 
ments for  confesHion,  he  could  now  feel  the  presence 
of  nothing  but  i;  evil  consequences;  the  old  dread 
of  disgrace  came  buck — the  old  shrinking  from  the 
thought  of  raising  a  hopeless  barrier  between  himself 
and  Nancy — the  old  disposition  to  rely  on  chances  which 
might  be  favourable  to  him  and  save  him  from  betrayal. 
Why,  after  all,  should  he  cut  off  the  hope  of  them  by 
his  own  act  ?  He  had  seen  the  matter  in  a  wrong  light 
yesterda.  'le  had  been  in  a  rage  with  Dunstan,  and 
had  tht  •■  of  nothing  but  a  thorough  break-up  of 
their  mutual  understanding;  but  what  it  would  be 
really  wisest  for  him  to  do  was  to  try  and  soften  his 
father's  an^er  against  Dunsey,  and  keep  things  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  their  old  condition.  If  Dunsey  did  not 
come  back  for  a  few  days  (and  Godfrey  did  not  know 
but  that  the  rascal  had  enough  money  in  his  pocket  to 
enable  him  to  keep  away  still  longer),  everything  might 
blow  over. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Godfrey  rose  and  took  his  own  breakfast  earlier  than 
usual,  but  lingered  in  the  wainscoted  parlour  till  his 
younger  brothers  had  finished  their  meal  and  gone  out; 
awaiting  his  father,  who  always  took  a  walk  with  his 
managing  man  before  breakfast.  Every  one  breakfasted 
at  a  different  hour  in  the  Red  House,  and  the  Squire 
was  always  the  latest,  giving  a  long  chance  to  a  rather 
feeble  morning  appetite  before  he  tried  it.    The  table 
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hod  been  spread  with  subetantial  eatables  nearly  two 
hours  before  he  presented  himself — a  tall,  stout  man 
of  sixty,  with  a  face  in  which  the  knit  brow  and  rather 
hard  glance  seemed  contradicted  by  the  slack  and  feeble 
mouth.  His  person  showed  marks  of  habitual  neglect, 
his  dress  was  slovenly;  and  yet  there  was  something 
in  the  presence  of  the  old  Squire  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  farmers  in  the  parish,  who  were 
perhaps  every  whit  as  refined  as  he,  but,  having  slouclied 
their  way  through  life  with  a  consciousness  of  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  "betters,"  wanted  that  self- 
possossion  and  authoritativeness  of  voice  and  carriage 
which  belonged  to  a  man  who  thought  of  superiore  as 
i-emote  existences  with  whom  he  had  personally  little 
more  to  do  than  with  America  or  the  stara 

He  glanced  at  his  son  as  he  entered  the  room,  and 
said,  "What,  sir !  haven't  ywe-  had  your  breakfast  yet  ? " 
But  thei-e  was  no  pleasant  morning  greeting  between 
them;  not  because  of  any  unfriendliness,  but  because 
the  sweet  flower  of  courtesy  is  not  a  growth  of  such 
homes  as  the  Bed  House. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Godfrey,  "I've  had  my  breakfast,  but 
I  was  waiting  to  speak  to  you." 

"Ah!  well,"  said  the  Squire,  throwing  himself  in- 
differently into  his  chair,  and  speaking  in  a  ponderous, 
coughing  fashion,  which  was  felt  in  Raveloe  to  be  a  sort 
of  privilege  of  his  rank,  while  he  cut  a  piece  of  beef  and 
held  it  up  before  the  deerhound  that  had  come  in  with 
him.  "  Ring  the  bell  for  my  ale,  will  you  ?  You  young- 
sters' business  is  your  own  pleasure,  mostly.  There's  no 
hurry  about  it  for  anybody  but  yourselves." 
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The  Squire's  life  wm  quite  as  idle  as  hib  son8^  but 
it  was  a  fiction  kept  up  by  himself  and  his  contempo- 
raries in  Baveloe  that  youth  was  exclusively  the  period 
of  folly,  and  that  their  aged  wisdom  was  constantly  in 
a  state  of  endurance  mitigated  by  sarcasm.  Godfrey 
waited  before  he  spoke  again  until  the  ale  had  been 
brought  and  the  door  closed — an  interval  during  which 
Fleet,  the  deerhound,  had  consumed  enough  bits  of  beef 
to  make  a  poor  man's  holiday  dinner. 

"There's  been  a  cursed  piece  of  ill-luck  with  Wild- 
fire," he  began ;  "  happened  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"What?   broke   his  knees?"   said  the   Squire,  after 
taking  a  draught  of  ale.    "I  thought  you  knew  how 
to  ride  better  than  that,  sir.    I  never  threw  a  horse 
down  in  my  life.    If  I  had,  I  might  ha'  whistled  for 
I  another,  for  my  father  wasn't  quite  so  ready  to  unstring 

as  some  other  fathers  I  know  of.  But  they  must  turn 
over  a  new  leaf — they  must.  What  with  mortgages  and 
arrears,  I'm  as  short  o'  cash  as  a  roadside  pauper.  And 
that  fool  Kimble  says  the  newspaper's  talking  about 
peace.  Why,  the  country  wouldn't  have  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  Prices  'ud  run  down  like  a  jack,  and  T  should  never 
get  my  arrears,  not  if  I  sold  all  the  fellows  up.  And 
there's  that  rascal  Fowler — I  won't  put  up  with  him 
any  longer;  I've  told  Winthrop  to  go  to  Cox  this  very 
day.  The  lying  scoundrel  told  me  he'd  be  sure  to  pay 
me  a  hundred  last  month.  He  takes  advantage  because 
he's  on  that  outlying  farm,  and  thinks  I  shall  fwget 
him." 

The  Squire  had  delivered  this  speech  in  a  coughing 
and  interrupted  manner,  but  with  no  pause  long  enough 
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for  Godfrey  to  make  it  a  pretext  for  taking  up  the  word 
again.  He  felt  that  his  father  meant  to  ward  off  any 
request  for  money  on  the  ground  of  the  misfortune  with 
Wild6re,  and  that  the  emphasis  he  had  thus  been  led 
to  lay  on  his  shortness  of  cash  and  his  arrears  was  likely 
to  produce  an  attitude  of  mind  the  utmost  unfavourable 
for  his  own  disclosure.  But  he  must  go  on,  now  he  had 
begun. 

"It's  worse  than  breaking  the  horse's  knees — he's 
been  staked  and  killed,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  his  father 
was  silent  and  had  begun  to  cut  his  meat.  "But  I 
wasn't  thinking  of  asking  you  to  buy  me  another  horse ; 
I  was  only  thinking  I'd  lost  the  means  of  paying  you 
with  the  price  of  Wildfire,  as  I'd  meant  to  do.  Dunsey 
took  him  to  the  hunt  ^o  sell  him  for  me  the  other  day, 
and  after  he'd  made  a  bargain  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
with  Bryce,  he  went  after  the  hounds,  and  took  some 
fool's  leap  or  other  that  did  for  the  horse  at  once.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  that,  I  should  have  paid  you  a  hundred 
pounds  this  morning." 

The  Squire  had  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  was 
staring  at  his  son  in  amazement,  not  being  sufficiently 
quick  of  brain  to  form  a  probable  guess  as  to  what  could 
have  caused  so  strange  an  inversion  of  the  paternal  and 
filial  relations  as  this  proposition  of  Kis  son  to  pay  him 
a  hundred  pounds. 

"The  truth  is,  sir — I'm  very  sorry — I  was  quite  to 
blame,"  said  Godfrey.  "  Fowler  did  pay  that  hundred 
pounds.  -He  paid  it  to  me  when  I  was  over  there  one 
day  last  month.  And  Dunsey  bothered  me  for  the 
money,  and  I  let  him  have  it,  because  I  hoped  I  should 
be  able  to  pay  it  you  before  this." 
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The  Squire  was  purple  with  anger  before  his  son  had 
done  speaking,  and  found  utterance  difficult  "  You  let 
Dunsey  have  it,  sir  ?  And  how  long  have  you  been  so 
thick  with  Dqnsey  that  you  must  collogue  with  him  to 
embezzle  my  money  ?  Are  you  turning  out  a  scamp  ?  I 
tell  you  I  won't  have  it.  Ill  turn  the  whole  pock  of 
you  out  of  the  house  together,  and  marry  again.  I'd 
have  you  to  remember,  sir,  my  property's  got  no  entail 
on  it;  since  my  grandfather's  time  the  Casses  can  do 
as  they  like  with  their  land.  Remember  that,  sir.  Let 
Dunsey  have  the  money !  Why  should  you  let  Dunsey 
have  the  money  ?    There's  some  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

"  There's  no  lie,  sir,"  said  Godfrey.  "  I  wouldn't  have 
spent  the  money  myself ;  but  Dunse^^^  bothered  me,  and  I 
was  a  fool,  and  let  him  have  it.  But  I  meant  to  pay  it, 
whether  he  did  or  not.  That's  the  whole  story.  I  never 
meant  to  embezzle  money,  and  I'm  noo  the  man  to  do  it. 
You  never  knew  me  do  a  dishonest  trick,  sir." 

"  Where's  Dunsey,  then  .  What  do  you  stand  talking 
there  for  ?  Go  and  fetch  Dunsey,  as  I  tell  y^  *,  and  let 
him  give  account  of  what  he  wanted  the  money  for  and 
what  he's  done  with  it.  Ho  shall  repent  it.  I'll  turn 
him  out.  I  said  I  would,  and  I'll  do  it.  He  shan't  brave 
me.    Go  and  fetch  him." 

"  Dunsey  isn't  come  back,  sir." 

"  What !  did  he  break  his  own  neck,  then  ? "  said  the 
Squire,  with  some  disgust  at  the  idea  that  in  that  case 
he  could  not  fulfil  his  threat. 

"  No,  he  wasn't  hurt,  I  believe,  for  the  horse  was  found 
dead,  and  Dunsey  must  have  walked  off.  I  dare  say  we 
shall  see  him  again  by-and-by.  I  don't  know  where  he  is." 
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**  And  what  must  yoa  be  lettii^  him  have  my  money 
tori  Answer  me  that,"  said  the  Squire,  attackii^ 
Godfrey  again,  since  Dunsey  was  not  within  reach. 

•*Well,  sir,  I  don't  know,"  said  Godfrey  hesitatingly. 
That  was  a  feeble  evasion ;  but  Godfrey  was  not  fcmd 
of  lying,  and  not  being  sufficiently  aware  that  no  sort 
of  duplicity  can  long  flourish  without  the  help  of  vocal 
falsehoods,  he  was  quite  unprepared  with  invented 
motives. 

"  Yoti  don't  know  ?  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir.  You've 
been  up  to  some  trick,  and  you've  been  bribing  him  not 
to  teU,"  said  the  Squire,  with  a  sudden  acuteness  which 
startled  Godfrey,  who  felt  his  heart  beat  violently  at  the 
nearness  of  his  father's  gu^ss.  The  sudden  alarm  pushed 
him  on  to  take  the  next  step;  a  very  slight  impulse 
suffices  for  that  on  a  downward  road. 

"Why,  sir,"  he  said,  trying  to  speak  with  careless 
ease,  ":t  was  a  little  afikir  between  me  and  Dunsey; 
it's  no  matter  to  anybody  else.  It's  hardly  worth  while 
to  pry  into  young  men's  f ooleries ; .  it  wouldn't  liave 
made  any  difference  to  you,  sir,  if  I'd  not  had  the  bod 
luck  to  lose  Wildfire.  I  should  have  paid  you  the 
money." 

"  Fooleries !  Pshaw !  it's  time  you'd  done  with 
fooleries.  And  I'd  have  yoa  know,  sir,  you  mtiat  ha* 
done  with  'em,"  said  the  Squire,  frowning  and  casting 
an  angry  glance  at  his  son.  "Your  goings-on  are  not 
what  I  shall  find  money  for  any  longer.  There's  my 
grandfather  had  his  stables  full  o'  horses,  and  kept  a 
good  house  too,  and  in  worse  times,  by  what  I  can  make 
out;  and  so  might  I,  if  I  hfldn't  four  good-for-nothing 
fellows  to  hang  on  me  like  horse-leeches.    I've  been 
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too  good  a  father  to  yoa  all— that's  what  it  is.    Bat  I 
shall  poll  up,  sir." 

Godfrey  was  silent  He  was  not  likely  to  be  very 
penetrating  in  his  judgments,  but  he  had  always  had  a 
sense  that  his  father's  indulgence  had  not  been  kindness, 
and  had  had  a  vague  longing  for  some  discipline  that 
would  have  checked  his  own  errant  weakness  and  helped 
his  better  will  The  Squire  ate  his  bread  and  meat 
hastily,  took  a  deep  draught  of  ale,  then  turned  his  chair 
from  the  table,  and  began  to  speak  again.  ' 

"It'll  be  all  the. worse  for  you,  you  know ;  you'd  need 
try  and  help  me  keep  things  together." 

"  Well,  sir,  I've  often  offered  to  take  the  management 
of  things;  but  you  know  you've  taken  it  ill  always, 
and  seemed  to  think  I  wanted  to  push  you  out  of  your 
place." 

"I  know  nothing  o'  your  offering  or  o'  my  taking 
it  ill,"  said  the  Squire,  whose  memory  consisted  in 
certain  strong  impressions  ninnodified  by  detail ;  "  but  I 
know  one  while  you  seemed  to  be  thinking  o'  marrying, 
and  I  didn't  offer  to  put  any  obstacles  in  your  way, 
as  some  fathers  would.  I'd  as  lieve  you  married 
Lammeter's  daughter  as  anybody.  I  suppose  if  I'd  said 
you  nay  you'd  ha'  kept  on  with  it ;  but  for  want  o' 
obntradiction  you've  changed  your  mind.  You're  a 
shilly-shally  fellow:  you  take  after  your  poor  mother. 
She  never  had  a  will  of  her  own ;  a  woman  has  no  call 
for  one,  if  she's  got  a  proper  man  for  her  husband.  But 
your  wife  had  need  have  one,  for  you  hardly  know  your 
own  mind  enough  to  make  both  your  le^  walk  one 
way.  The  lass  hasn't  said  downright  she  won't  have 
you,  has  she  ? " 
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"No,"  said  Godfrey,  feeling  very  hot  and  uncom- 
fortable; "but  I  don't  think  she  will." 

"Think!  Why  haven't  you  the  courage  to  ask  her 7 
Do  you  stick  to  it,  you  want  to  have  her—th&t'f 
thing?" 

"There's  no  other  woman  I  want  to  marrj,'  .s., ^ 
Godfrey  evasively. 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  make  the  oflTer  for  you,  that's  all, 
if  you  haven't  the  pluck  to  do  it  yourself.  Lammeter 
isn't  likely  to  be  loath  for  his  daughter  to  marry  into  my 
family,  I  should  think.  And  as  for  the  pretty  lass,  she 
wouldn't  have  her  cousin ;  and  there's  nobody  else  as  I 
see  could  ha'  stood  in  your  way.** 

"I'd  rather  let  it  be,  please  sir,  at  present,"  said  God- 
frey, in  alann.  "  I  think  she's  a  little  offended  with  me 
just  now,  and  I  should  like  to  speak  for  myself.  A  man 
must  manage  these  things  for  himself." 

"Well,  speak,  then,  and  manage  it,  and  see  if  you 
can't  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  That's  what  a  man  must  do 
when  he  thinks  o'  marrying." 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  think  of  it  at  present,  sir. 
You  wouldn't  like  to  settle  me  on  one  of  the  farms,  I 
suppose,  and  I  don't  think  she'd  come  to  live  in  this 
house  with  all  my  brothers.  It's  a  different  sort  of 
life  to  what  she's  been  used  to." 

"Not  come  to  live  in  this  house?  ^  Don't  tell  me. 
You  ask  her,  that's  all,"  said  the  Squire,  with  a  short, 
scornful  laugh. 

"I'd  rather  let  the  thing  be  at  present,  sir,"  said 
Godfrey.  "I  hop«  you  won't  try  to  hurry  it  on  by 
saying  anything." 
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**!  shall  do  what  I  choose,"  said  the  Squire,  "and 
I  shall  let  you  know  I'm  master;  else  you  may  turn 
out,  and  find  an  estate  to  drop  into  somewhere  else. 
Go  out  and  tell  Winthrop  not  to  go  to  Cox's,  but  wait 
for  me.  And  tell  'em  to  get  my  horse  saddled.  And 
stop:  look  out  and  get  that  hack  o'  Dunsey's  sold, 
and  hand  mo  the  money,  will  you?  He'll  keep  no 
more  hacks  at  my  expense.  And  i(  you  know  where 
he's  sneaking — I  dare  say  you  do — you  may  tell  him 
to  spare  himself  the  journey  o'  coming  back  home.  Let 
him  turn  'ostler,  and  keep  himself.  He  shan't  hang 
on  me  any  more." 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  is ;  and  if  I  did,  it  isn't  my 
place  to  tell  him  to  keep  away,"  said  Godfrey,  moving 
towards  the  door. 

"Confound  it,  sir,  don't  stay  arguing,  but  go  and 
order  my  hoide,"  said  the  Squire,  taking  up  a  pipe. 

Godfrey  left  the  room,  hardly  knowing  whether  he 
were  more  relieved  by  the  sense  tliat  the  interview  was 
ended  without  having  made  any  change  in  his  position, 
or  more  ilneasy  that  he  had  entangled  himself  still  fur- 
ther in  prevarication  and  deceit.  What  had  passed 
about  his  proposing  to  Nancy  had  raised  a  new  alarm, 
lest  by  some  after-dinner  words  of  his  father's  to  Mr. 
Lammeter-  he  should  be  thrown  into  the  embarrass- 
ment of  being  obliged  absolutely  to  decline  her  when 
she  seemed  to  be  within  his  reach.  He  fled  to  his  usual 
refuge — that  of  hoping  for  some  unforeseen  turn  of  for- 
tune, some  favourable  chance  which  would  save  him 
from  unpleasant  consequences,  perhaps  ev&a.  Justify  his 
insincerity  by  manifesting  its  prudence." 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Donstan  Cass's  absence  was  hardly  a  subject  of  remark. 
He  had  once  before  had  a  quarrel  with  his  father,  and 
had  gone  off,  nobody  knew  whither,  to  return  at  the  end 
of  six  weeks,  take  up  his  old  quarters  unforbidden,  and 
swagger  as  usual  His  own  family,  who  equally  expected 
this  issue,  with  the  sole  difference  that  the  Squire  was 
determined  this  time  to  forbid  him  the  old  quarters, 
never  mentioned  his  absence ;  and  when  his  uncle  Kimble 
car  Mr.  Osgood  noticed  it,  the  story  of  his  having  killed 
Wildfire  and  committed  some  offence  against  his  father 
was  enough  to  prevent  surprise.  To  connect  the  fact  of 
Dunsey's  disappearance  with  that  of  the  robbery  occur- 
ring on  the  same. day  lay  quite  away  from  the  track  of 
every  one's  thought — even  Godfrey's,  who  had  better 
reason  than  any  one  else  to  know  what  his  brother  was 
capable  of.  He  remembered  no  mention  of  the  weaver 
between  them  since  the  time,  twel  vears  ago,  when  it 
was  their  boyish  sport  to  deride  him ;  and  besides,  his 
imagination  constantly  created  an  alihi  for  Dunstan. 
He  saw  him  continually  in  some  congenial  haunt,  to 
which  he  had  walked  off  on  leaving  Wildfire — saw  him 
sponging  on  chance  acquaintances,  and  meditating  a 
return  home  to  the  old  amusement  of  tormenting  his 
elder  brother. 

In  the  meantime  Silas  himoelf  was  feeling  the 
withering  desolation  of  his  bereavement.  •  To  any  one 
who  had  observed  him  before  he  lost  his  gold,  it 
might  have  seemed  that  to  withered  and  shrunken  a 
life  as  his  could  hardly  be  susceptible  of  a  bruise,  could 
hardly  endure  any  subtraction  but  such  as  would  put 
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an  end  to  it  altogether.  Bat  in  reality  it  had  been  an 
ea^r  life,  filled  with  immediate  purpose  which  fenced 
him  in  frmn  the  wide,  cheerless  unknowa  It  had  been 
a  clinging  life ;  and  though  the  object  round  which  its 
fibres  had  clung  was  a  dead  disrupted  thing,  it  satisfied 
the  need  for  clinging.  But  now  the  fence  was  broken 
down — the  support  was  snatched  away.  Mamer's 
thoughta  could  no  longer  move  in  their  old  round,  and 
were  baffled  by  a  blank  like  that  which  meets  a  plodding 
ant  when  the  earth  has  broken  away  on  its  homeward 
path.  The  loom  was  there,  and  the  weaving,  and  the 
growing  pattern  in  the  cloth ;  but  the  bright  treasure  in 
the  hole  under  his  feet  was  gone ;  the  prospect  of  hand^ 
ling  and  counting  it  was  gone;  the  evening  had  no 
phantasm  of  delight  to  still  the  poor  soul's  craving.  The . 
thought  of  the  money  he  would  get  by  his  actual  work 
could  bring  no  joy,  for  its  meagre  image  was  only  a  fresh 
reminder  of  his  loss ;  and  hope  was  too  heavily  crushed 
by  the  sudden  blow  for  his  imagination  to  dwell  on  the 
growth  of  a  new  hoard  from  that  small  beginning. 

He  filled  up  the  blank  with  grief.  As  he  sat  weaving 
he  every  now  and  then  moaned  low,  like  one  in  pain ; 
it  was  the  sign  that  his  thoughts  had  come  round  again 
to  the  sudden  chasm — to  the  empty  evening  time.  And 
all  the  evening,  as  he  sat  in  his  loneliness  by  his  dull 
fire,,  he  leaned  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  clasped  his 
head  with  his  hands,  and  moaned  very  low — ^not  as  one 
who  seeks  to  be  heard. 

And  yet  he  was  not  utterly  forsaken  in  his  trouble. 
The  repulsion  Mamer  had  always  created  in  his  neigh- 
bours was  partly  dissipated  by  the  new  light  in  which 
this  misfortune  had  shown  him.    Instead  of  a  man  who 
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had  more  canning  than  honest  folks  ooald  eooM  by, 
and,  what  was  worse,  had  not  the  mclinati<m  to  use  that 
canning  in  a  neighboarly  way,  it  was  now  apparent  that 
Silas  had  not  canning  enough  to  keep  his  own.  He  was 
generally  spoken  of  as  a  "  poor  mashed  creature ; "  and 
that  avoidance  of  his  neighbours,  which  had  before  been 
referred  'o  his  ill-will  and  to  a  probable  addiction  to 
worse  company,  was  now  considered  mere  enudness. 

Tliis  change  to  a  kindlier  feeling  was  shown  in  varioat 
ways.  The  odour  of  Christmas  cooking  being  on  the 
wind,  it  was  the  season  when  superfluous  pork  and 
black  puddings  are  suggestive  of  charity  in  well-to-do 
families ;  and  Silas's  misfortune  hod  brought  him  upper- 
most in  the  memory  of  many  good  housekeepers. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  was  one  of  these  :  she  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  woman  of  scrupulous  conscience,  so  eager  for 
duties  that  life  seemed  to  offer  them  too  scantily  unless 
die  rose  at  half-past  four,  though  this  tlire'w  a  scarcity 
of  work  over  the  more  advanced  hours  oi'  the  morning, 
which  it  was  a  constant  problem  with  her  to  remove. 
Tet  she  had  not  the  vixenish  temper  which  v^  some- 
times supposed  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  such 
habits:  she  was  a  very  mild,  patient  woman,  whose 
nature  it  was  to  seek  out  all  the  sadder  and  more  seri- 
ous elements  of  life,  and  pasture  her  mind  upon  them. 
She  was  the  person  always  first  thought  of  in  Raveloe 
when  there  was  illness  or  death  in  a  family,  when  leeches 
were  to  be  apt)lied,  or  there  was  a  sudden  disappoint- 
ment in  a  m  athly  nurse.  She  was  a  "comfortable 
woman  " — good-looking,  f resh-complexioned,  having  her 
lips  always  slightly  screwed,  as  if  she  felt  herself  in  a 
sick-room  with  the  doctor  or  the  clergyman  present 
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But  she  was  never  whimpering ;  no  one  hod  seen  her 
shed  tears ;  she  was  simply  grave  and  inclined  to  shake 
hm  head  and  sigh  almost  imperceptibly,  like  a  funereal 
monmer  who  is  not  a  relation.  It  seemed  surprising 
that  Ben  Winthrop,  who  loved  his  quart-pot  and  his 
joke,  got  along  so  well  with  Dolly ;  but  she  took  her 
husband's  jokes  and  joviality  as  patiently  as  everything 
else,  ocmsidering  that "  men  would  be  so,"  and  viewing 
the  stroagor  sox  in  tiie  light  of  f^nimals  whom  it  had 
pleased  Heaven  to  make  naturally  troublesome,  like 
bulls  and  turkey-cocka 

This  good  wholesome  woman  could  hardly  fail  to 
liave  her  mind  drawn  strongly  towards  Silas  Mamer, 
now  that  he  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  sufTerer;  and 
one  Sunday  afternoon  she  took  her  little  boy  Aaron 
with  her,  and  went  to  call  on  Silas,  carrying  in  her  hand 
some  small  lard-ca>  .^ — flat  paste-like  articleo  much 
esteemed  in  Raveloe.  Aaron,  an  apple-cheeked  young- 
ster of  seven,  with  a  clean  starched  frill  which  looked, 
like  a  plate  for  the  apples,  needed  all  his  adventurous 
curiosity  to  embolden  him  against  the  possibility  that 
the  big-eyed  weaver  might  do  him  some  bodily  injury ; 
and  his  dubiety  was  much  increased  when,  on  arriving 
at  the  Stone-pits,  they  hcMd  the  mysterious  sound  <^ 
the  loom. 

"Ah,  it  is  as  I  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Winthrop  sadly. 

They  had  to  knock  loudly  before  Silas'  heard  them ; 
but  when  he  did  come  to  the  door  he  showed  no  impa- 
tience, as  he  would  once  have  done,  at  a  visit  that  had 
been  unasked  for  and  unexpected.  Formerly  his  heart 
had  been  as  a  locked  casket  with  its  treasure  inside; 
but  now  the  casket  was  empty  and  the  lock  was  broken. 
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l4^  groping  in  davkneea,  with  his  prop  utterly  gone, 
Silas  had  inevitably  a  sense,  though  a  dull  and  half- 
despairing  one,  that  if  any  help  came  to  him  it  must 
oome  from  without:  uiid  there  was  a  slight  stirring  of 
expectation  at  th*^.  sighi  of  his  fellow-men,  a  faint  ocm- 
seionsness  of  dep.^-  ^  sucft  on  their  good  will.  He  opened 
the  door  wide  i^  admh  Dolly,  but  without  otherwim 


sign 


than  by  moving  the  armchair 
that  3*. A  vos  to  sit  down  in 
was  seated,  removed   the 


sne 


returning  her  gv-^ewi, 

a  few  inches  a'^  u  s' 

it.     Dolly,  as  »oon  an 

white  cloth  tliat  c  >vdr(<l  hor  lard-cakes,  and  said  in  her 

gravest  way, — 

"I'd  a  baking  yisterday,  Master  Mamer,  and  tlw 
lard-cakes  turned  out  better  nor  common ;  and  I'd 
ha'  asked  jou  to  accept  some,  if  you'd  thought  well 
I  don't  eat  such  things  myself,  for  a  bit  o'  bread's  what 
I  like  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other;  but  men's 
stomichs  are  made  so  comical  they  want  a  change — they 
do,  I  know,  God  help  'em." 

Dolly  sighed  gently  as  she  held  out  the  cakes  to  Silas, 
who  thanked  her  kindly  and  looked  very  close  at  them, 
absently,  being  accustomed  to  look  so  at  everything 
he  took  into  his  hand— eyed  all  the  while  by  the  wtm- 
dering  bright  orbs  of  the  small  Aaron,  who  had  made 
an  outwork  of  his  mother's  chair,  and  was  peeping  round 
from  behind  it 

"There's  letters  pricked  on  'em,"  said  Dolly.  "I 
can't  read  'em  myself,  and  there's  nobody,  not  Mr.  Macey 
himself,  rightly  knows  what  they  mean;  bnt  they've 
a  good  meaning,  for  they're  the  same  as  is  on  the  pulpit- 
doth  at  churoh. — What  are  they,  Aaron,  my  dear  ? " 

Aaitm  retreated  completely  behind  his  outwent 
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"Oh  go;  that's  naughty,"  aaid  hb  mother  mildlj. 
"Well,  whativer  the  letters  are,  they've  a  good  mean- 
Iqg;  and  it's  a  stamp  as  has  been  in  our  house,  Ben 
■ays,  ever  since  he  was  a  little  un,  and  his  mother 
need  to  put  it  on  the  cakes,  and  I've  always  put  it 
on  too;  for  if  there's  any  good,  we've  need  of  it  i'  this 
world." 

*'It's  I.M.S.."  said  Silas,  at  which  prouf  of  learning 
Aaron  peeped  round  the  chair  again. 

•*  Well,  to  be  sure,  you  can  reiid  'em  off,"  said  Dolly. 
**  Ben's  read  'em  to  me  many  and  many  a  time,  but  they 
slip  out  o'  my  mind  again;  the  more's  the  pity,  for 
they're  good  letters,  else  tuey  wouldn't  be  in  tUe  church. 
And  so  I  prick  'em  on  all  the  loaves  and  all  the  cakes, 
though  sometimes  they  won't  hold,  oecause  o'  the  rising — 
for,  as  ^  said,  if  there's  any  good  to  be  got  we've  need  of 
it  i'  this  world,  that  we  have.  And  I  hope  they'll  bring 
good  to  you.  Master  Mamer,  for  it's  wi'  that  will  I 
brought  you  the  cakes;  and  you  see  the  etters  have 
teld  better  nor  common."  « 

Silas  was  as  unable  to  interpret  th^  letters  r  Dolly, 
but  there  was  no  possibility  of  misu nderstan*  ig  the 
desire  to  give  comfert  that  made  itself  iear«  in  her 
quiet  tonea  Ht  said,  with  more  feel^ig  than  before, 
"Thank  you— tnank  you  kindiy."  But  he  laid  down 
the  cakes  and  seated  himself  abf  rttiy,  drearily  un- 
conscioun  of  any  distinct  bene  it  towards  which  the 
cakes  and  the  letters,  or  even  lily's  kindness,  could 
teed  for  him. 

"Ah,  if  there's  good  wiywheie,  weve  need  of  it," 
ijepeated  Dolly,  who  did  r  jt  UgbHy  forsake  a  service- 
able phrase.     She  looked  at  S  'ae  0?  ^   ngly  as  she  went 
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OD,  "  But  you  didn't  hear  the  church  bells  this  mor- 
ning, Master  Mamer  ?  I  doubt  you  didn't  know  it  was 
Sunday.  Living  so  lone  here  you  lose  your  count,  I 
dare  say;  and  then,  when  your  loom  makes  a  noise, 
you  can't  hear  the  bells,  more  partic'lar  now  the  frost 
kills  the  sound." 

"  Yes,  I  did ;  I  heard  'em,"  said  Silas,  to  whom  Sunday 
bells  were  a  mere  accident  of  the  day,  and  not  part  of  its 
sacredness. 

"Dear heart!"  said  Dolly,  pausing  before  she  spoke 
again.  "But  what  a  pity  it  is  you  should  work  of  a 
Sunday,  and  not  clean  yourself — if  you  didn't  go  to 
church ;  for  if  you'd  a  roasting  bit,  it  might  be  as  you 
couldn't  leave  it,  being  a  lone  man.  But  there's  the 
bakehus,  if  you  could  make  up  your  mind  to  spend  a 
twopence  on  the  oven  now  and  then — not  every  week,  in 
course;  I  shouldn't  like  to  do  that  myself— you  might 
carry  your  bit  o'  dinner  there ;  for  it's  nothing  but  light 
to  have  a  bit  o'  summat  hot  of  a  Sunday,  and  not  to 
make«t  as  you  can't  know  your  dinner  from  Saturday. 
But  now,  upo'  Christmas  day,  this  blessed  Christmas  as 
is  ever  coming,  if  you  was  to  take  your  dinner  to  the 
bakehuB,  and  go  to  church,  and  see  the  holly  and  the 
yew,  and  hear  the  anthim,  and  then  take  the  sacramen', 
you'd  be  a  deal  the  better,  and  you'd  know  which  end 
you  stood  on,  and  you  could  put  your  trust  i'  Them  as 
knows  better  nor  we  do,  seein'.  you'd  ha'  done  what  it 
lies  on  us  all  to  do." 

Dolly's  exhortation,  which  was  an  unusually  long 
effort  of  speech  for  her,  was  uttered  in  the  soothing, 
persuasive  tone  with  which,  she  would  have  tried  ip 
prevail  on  a  sick  man  to  take  his  medicine,  or  a  basin 
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of  grofll  for  which  he  had  no  sppetita.  Sflas  had  never 
before  been  closely  urged  on  tiie  point  of  his  abeenoe 
from  diurch,  which  had  only  been  thought  of  as  a  part 
of  his  general  queemess;  and  he  was  too  direct  and 
simple  to  evade  Dolly's  appeal 

"  Nay,  nay,"  he  said,  "  I  know  nothing  o'  chwch ;  I've 
never  been  to  church.'* 

"No!"  said  Dolly,  in  a  low  tone  of  wonderment. 
Then  bethinking  herself  of  Silas's  advent  from  an 
unknown  country,  she  said,  "  Could  it  ha'  been  as  they'd 
no  church  where  you  was  bom  ? " 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Silas  meditatively,  sitting  in  his 
usual  posture  of  leaning  on  his  knees  and  supporting 
his  head.  "There  was  churches — a  many — it  was  a 
big  town.  But  I  knew  nothing  of  'em;  I  went  to 
chapeL" 

Dolly  was  much  puzzled  at  this  new  word,  but  she 
was  rather  afraid  of  inquiring  further,  lest  "chapel" 
might  mean  some  haunt  of  wickedness.  After  a  little 
thought  she  said, — 

"  Well,  Master  Mamer,  it's  niver  too  late  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf;  and  if  you've  niver  had  no  church,  there's 
no  telling  the  good  it'll  do  yoUo  For  I  feel  so  set  up  and 
comfortable  as  niver  was  when  I've  been  and  heard  the 
prayers,  and  the  singing  to  the  praise  and  glory  o'  Qod, 
as  Mr.  Macey  gives  out;  and  Mr.  CiUckenthorp  saying 
good  words,  and  more  partic'lar  on  Sacramen'  Day. 
And  if  a  bit  o'  trouble  comes,  I  feel  as  I  can  put  up  wi' 
it,  for  I've  looked  for  help  i'  the  right  quarter,  and  gev 
myself  up  to  Them  as  we  must  all  give  ourselves  up  to 
at  the  last;  and  if  we'n  done  our  part,  it  isn't  to  be 
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believed  m  Them  as  are  abore  us  'uU  be  worse  nor  we 
are,  and  come  short  o'  Their'n." 

Poor  Dolly's  exposition  of  her  simple  Baveloe  the- 
ology  iell  rather  unmeaningly  on  Silas's  ears,  for  there 
was  no  word  in  it  that  oonld  rouse  a  memory  of  what 
he  had  known  as  religion,  and  his  oomprehensicm  was 
quite  bflffied  by  the  plural  pronoun,  which  was  no  heresy 
of  Dolly's,  but  only  her  way  of  avoiding  a  presump- 
tuous familiarity.  He  remained  silent,  not  feeling 
inclined  to  assent  to  the  part  of  Dolly's  speech  which  he 
fully  understood— her  recommendation  that  he  should 
go  to  church.  Indeed,  Silas  was  so  unaccustomed  to 
talk  beyond  the  brief  questions  and  answers  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  his  simple  business,  that  words 
did  not  easily  come  to  him  without  the  uigency  of  a 
distinct  purpose. 

But  now  little  Aaron,  having  become  used  to  the 
weaver's  awful  presence,  had  advanced  to  his  mother's 
side ;  and  Silas,  seeming  to  notice  him  for  the  first  time, 
tried  to  return  Dolly's  signs  of  good  will  by  offering  the 
lad  a  bit  of  lard-cake.  Aaron  shrank  back  a  little,  and 
rubbed  his  head  against  his  mother's  shoulder,  but  still 
thought  the  piece  of  cake  worth  the  risk  of  putting  his 
hand  out  for  it. 

"Oh,  for  shame,  Aaron!"  » id  hia  mother,  taking 
him  on  her  lap,  however ;  "  why,  you  don't  yrant  cake 
again  yet  awhile.— He's  wonderful  hearty,"  she  went  on 
with  a  little  sigh,  "that  he  is,  Ood  knows.  He's  my 
youngest;  and  we  spoil  him  sadly,  tor  either  me  or  the 
father  must  allays  hev  him  in  our  sight— that  we  must." 

She  stroked  Aaron's  brown  head,  and  thought  it  must 
do  Master  Mamer  good  to  see  such  a  "  pictur  of  a  child." 
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But  Mamer,  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  hearth,  saw  the 
neat-featured,  rosy  face  as  a  mere  dim  round,  with  two 
dark  spots  in  it. 

•*  And  he's  got  a  voice  like  a  bird — ^you  wouldn't  thiok," 
Dolly  went  on;  "  he  can  sing  a  Ciiristmas  carril  as  his 
father's  taught  him ;  and  I  take  it  for  a  token  as  he'll 
come  to  good,  as  he  can  learn  the  good  tunes  so  qui6k. 
— Come,  Aaron,  stan'  up  and  sing  the  carril  to  Master 
Mamer;  come." 

Aaron  replied  by  inibbing  hia  forehead  against  his 
mother's  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  that's  naughty,"  said  Dolly  gently.  "  Stan'  up 
when  mother  tells  you,  and  let  me  hold  the  cake  tiU 
you've  done." 

Aaron  was  not  indisposed  to  display  his  talents,  even 
to  an  ogre,  under  protecting  circumstances ;  and  after  a 
few  more  signs  of  coyness,  consisting  chiefly  in  rubbing 
the  backs  of  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  and  then  peeping 
between  them  at  Master  Mamer  to  see  if  he  looked 
anxious  for  the  "  carril,"  he  at  length  allowed  his  head  to 
be  duly  adjusted,  and  standing  behind  the  table,  which 
let  him  appear  above  it  only  as  far  as  his  broad  frill,  so 
that  he  looked  like  a  cherabic  head  untroubled  Mdth  a 
body,  he  began  with  a  clear  chirp,  and  in  a  melody  that 
had  the  rhythm  of  an  industrious  hammer, — 

"  God  rest  you,  merry  gsntlemen,  , 

Let  nothing  you  dismay. 
For  Jeaiu  Christ  our  Saviour 
Was  bom  on  Christinas  day." 

L  >lly  listened  with  a  devout  look,  glancing  at  Mamer 
in  some  confidence  that  this  strain  would  help  to  allure 
him  to  church. 
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"  Hiat's  Christmas  music,"  she  said  when  Aaron  had 
ended,  and  had  secured  his  piece  of  cake  again.  "  There's 
no  other  music  equil  to  the  Christmas  music — '  Hark !  the 
G9X)l-angi]s  sing/  And  you  may  judge  whirii  it  is  at 
church.  Master  Mamer,  with  the  haasoon  and  the  voices, 
as  you  can't  help  thinking  you'-ve  got  to  a  better  place 
a'ready.  For  I  wouldn't  speak  ill  o'  this  world,  seeing 
as  Them  put  us  in  it  as  knows  best;  but  what  wi'  the 
drink  and  the  quarrelling,  and  the  bad  illnesses,  and  the 
hard  dying,  as  I've  seen  times  and  times,  one's  thankful 
to  hear  of  a.  better.  The  boy  sings  pretty,  don't  he. 
Master  Mamer  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Silas  absently,  "  very  pretty." 
The  Christmas  carol,  with  its  hammer-like  rhythm, 
had  fallen  on  his  ears  as  strange  music,  quite  unlike  a 
hymn,  and  could  have  none  of  the  effect  Dolly  ccmtem- 
plated.  But  he  wanted  to  show  her  that  he  was  grateful, 
and  the  only  mode  that  occurred  to  him  was  to  oflTer 
Aaron  a  bit  more  cake. 

"Oh  no,  thank  you.  Master  Mamer,"  said  Dolly, 
holding  down  Aaron's  willing  hands.  "We  must  be 
going  home  now.  And  so  I  wish  you  good-bye,  Master 
Marner;  and  if  you  ever  feel  anyways  bad  in  your 
inside,  as  you  can't  fend  for  yourself,  I'll  come  and  clean 
up  for  you,  and  get  you  a  bit  o'  victual,  and  willing. 
But  I  beg  and  pray  of  you  to  leave  oflF  weaving  of  a 
Sunday,  for  it's  bad  for  soul  and  body ;  and  the  money 
as  comes  i*  that  way  'uU  be  a  bad  bed  to  lie  down  on  at 
the  last,  if  it  doesn^t  fly  away,  nobody  knows  where,  like 
the  white  frost  And  you'll  excuse  me  being  that  free 
with  you.  Master  Mamer,  for  I  wish  you  well — ^I  da 
Make  your  bow,  Aaron." 
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Silas  said  "Qood-bye,  and  thank  yon  kindly"  as^ie 
opened  the  door  for  Dolly,  but  he  couldn't  help  feelin^^ 
relieved  when  she  was  gone — ^relieved  that  he  might 
weave  again  and  moan  at  his  ease.  Her  simple  view  of 
life  and  its  comforts,  W  which  she  had  tried  to  cheer 
him,.wa8  <m\y  like  a  report  of  unknown  objects,  which 
his  imagination  could  not  fashion.  The  fountains  of 
human  love  and  of  faith  in  a  divine  love  had  not  yet 
been  unlocked,  and  his  soul  was  still  the  shrunken 
rivulet,  with  only  this  difference,  that  its  little  groove  of 
sand  was  blocked  up,  and  it  wandered  confusedly  against 
dark  obstouction. 

And  so,  notwithstanding  the  honest  persuasions  of 
Dolly,  Silas  spent  his  Christmas  Day  in  loneliness,  eating 
his  meat  in  sadness  of  heart,  though  the  meat  had  come 
to  him  as  a  neighbourly  present  In  the  morning  he 
looked  out  on  the  black  frost  that  seemed  to  press  cruelly 
<m  every  blade  of  grass,  while  the  half-icy  red  pool 
shivered  under  the  bitter  wind ;  but  towards  evening  the 
snow  b^an  to  fall,  and  curtained  from  him  even  that 
dreaiy  outlook,  shutting  him  close  up  with  his  narrow 
griet  And  he  sat  in  his  robbed  home  through  the  live- 
long evening,  not  caring  to  close  his  shutters  or  lock  his 
door,  pressing  his  head  between  his  hands  and  moonin' 
till  the  cold  grasped  him  and  told  him  that  his  fire  wa 
gray.  

CHAPTER  VIII 

It  was  the  great  dance  on  New  Year's  Eve  that  made 
the  glory  of  Squire  Cass's  hospitality,  as  of  his  forefathers', 
time  out  of  mind.  This  was  the  occasion  when  all  the 
society  of  Raveloe  and  Tarley  counted  on  meeting.    This 
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waa  the  oocaaion  on  which  fair  dames  who  came  on 
piIhoM  sent  their  bandboxes  before  them,  supplied  with 
more  than  their  evening  costume ;  for  the  feast  was  not 
to  end  with  a  sing',  evening,  like  a  paltiy  town  enter- 
tainment.  where  the  whole  supply  of  eatables  is  put  on 
the  table  at  once,  and  bedding  is  scanty.  The  Red  House 
was  provisioned  as  if  for  a  siege;  and  as  for  the  spare 
feather-beds  ready  to  be  kid  on  floors,  they  werTas 
plenfaful  as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  family  that 
.  had  killed  Its  own  geese  for  many  generations. 

Godfrey  Cass  was  looking  forward  to  this  New  YeaFs 
Eve  with  a  foolish,  reckless  longing  that  made  him  half 
deaf  to  his  importunate  companion  Anxiety. 

"Dunsey  will  be  coming  home  soon;  there  will  be  a 
great  blow-up;  and  how  will  you  bribe  his  spite  to 
silence  ? "  said  Anxiety.  F  ««  «« 

"Oh,  he  won't  come  home  before  New  Year's  Eve 
perhaps."  said  Godfrey ;  "  and!  shall  sit  by  Nancy  then,' 
and  dance  with  her,  and  get  a  kind  look  from  her  in 
spite  of  herself." 

"But  money  is  wanted  in  another  quarter."  said 
Anxiety  i„  a  louder  voice,  "and  how  will  you  get  it 
without  selling  your  mother's  diamond  pin  ?  Ad  if 
you  don't  get  it  .  .  .  ? " 

"Well  but  something  may  happen  to  make  thinn 
easier.  At  any  rate,  there's  one  pleasure  for  me  doselt 
n*nd — Nancy  is  coming." 

"Yes,  and  suppose  your  father  should  bring  matters 
to  a  pass  that  wiU  oblige  you  to  decline  marrying  her- 
and  to  give  your  reasons ?" 
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"Hold  your  tongue,  and  don't  worry  me.  I  cou  see 
Nancy's  eyes,  just  as  they  will  look  at  me,  and  feel  her 
hand  in  mine  already." 

But  Anxiety  went  on,  though  in  noisy  Christmas 
company,  refusing  to  be  utterly  quieted  even  by  much 
drinking. 

The  New  Year's  party  was  held ;  and  while  Godfrey^, 
Cass  was  taking  draughts  of  forgetfulness  from  thej 
sweet  presence  of  Nancy,  he  willingly  lost  all  sense  of 
that  hidden  bond  which  at  other  moments  galled  and 
fretted  him  so  as  to  mingle  irritation  with  the  very 
sunshine.  But  in  the  meantime  Godfrey's  wife  was 
walking  with  slow,  uncertain  steps  through  the  snow- 
covered  Raveloe  lanes,  carrying  her  child  in  her  arms. 

This  journey  on  New  Year's  Eve  was  a  premeditated 
act  of  vengeance  which  she  had  kept  in  her  heart  ever 
since  Godfrey,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  had  told  her  he  would 
sooner  die  than  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife.  There 
would  be  a  great  party  at  the  Red  House  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  she  knew ;  her  husband  would  be  smiling  and 
smiled  upon,  hiding  her  existence  in  the  darkest  comer 
of  his  heart.  But  she  would  mar  his  pleasure;  she 
would  go  in  her  dingy  rags,  with  her  faded  face,  once 
as  handsome  as  the  best,  with  her  little  child  that  had 
its  father's  hair  and  eyes,  and  disclose  herself  to  the 
Squire  as  his  eldest  son's  wife.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
miserable  can  help  regarding  their  misery  as  a  wrong 
inflicted  by  those  who  are  less  miserable.  Molly  knew 
that  the  cause  of  her  dingy  rags  was  not  her  husband's 
neglect,  but  the  demon  Opium  to  whom  she  was  enslaved, 
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^  thawell;  «,d  yet.  in  the  moment,  of  wretehed 
»h«»mb«l  eon«io««,e«.  the  ..n»  of  her  w^^ 
^g»d^»  tranrform^l  it«lf  «,ntinnjly  into  bitten... 
towiwis  Qo«rey.  Bi  w»  weU  off;  and  if  d„  hri 
her  nghtajh.  wonid  be  well  off  toa  The  belief  thrt 
he  repented  his  o«ri,g,  «rf  „fe^  ,^  «  ™« 
»ggi»»»ted  her  vindicUveneea  ' 

tte  r^  inchned  by  her  indolence  to  brieve  tlS  if  d,e 

found  hereelf  belated  in  the  enow-hidden  ruggednee^ 
of  the  long  hme,,  even  the  aaimation  of  a^^ 
P»rpo«>  could  not  keep  her  spirit  f«m  fiuBng^K  w» 

from  Raveloe,  but  ehe  was  not  familiar  enough  with 
those  monotonous  lanes  to  know  how  near  ^Ty^^t 
herjonmeys  end.    She  needed  comfort,  and  ri.e1^ew 

but  she  hesitated  a  moment,  after  drawing  out  the 
bUck  remmuit,  before  she  wised  it  to  her  Upf    In  that 

rrX'trrtr'""  "^^  forpainJr^^r 
nessrather  than  obhvion-pleaded  to  be  left  in  achimr 
wanness  rather  than  te  have  the  encircling^ 
benmnbed  so  that  they  conld  not  feel  the  de^bj^ 
fa  another  moment  Molly  had  flnng  «,mething  a^"- 
b^t  was  not  the  black  remnantiit  was  ^  ZJj 

Cloud,  from  wlud,  there  came  now  and  then  the  lieht 
of  a  quickly  veiled  star,  for  a  freezing  wind  hadf^ 
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op  rinoe  the  snowing  had-  oeaaed.  But  she  walked 
always  more  and  more  drowsily,  and  clutched  mcnre  ax^i 
more  antomatically  the  sleeping  child  at  her  boeom. 

Slowly  the  demon  was  working  his  will,  and  cold  and 
weariness  were  his. helpers.  Soon  she  felt  nothing  bat 
a  sapreme  immediate  longing  that  curtained  off  all 
futurity — the  longing  to  lie  down  and  sleep.  She  had 
arrived  at  a  spot  where  her  footsteps  were  no  Icmger 
checked  by  a  hedgerow,  and  she  had  wandered  vaguely, 
unable  to  distinguish  any  objects,  notwithstanding  the 
wide  whiteness  around  her,  and  the  growing  starlight 
She  sank  down  against  a  straggling  furze  bush — an  easy 
pillow  enough;  and  the  bed  of  snow,  too,  was  soft 
She  did  not  feel  that  the  bed  was  cold,  and  did  not  heed 
whether  the  child  would  wake  and  cry  for  her.  But 
her  arms  had  not  yet  relaxed  their  instinctive  clutch, 
and  the  little  one  slumbered  on  as  gently  as  if  it  had 
been  rocked  in  a  lace-trimmed  cradle. 

But  the  complete  torpor  came  at  last:  the  fingers 
lost  their  tension,  the  arms  unbent ;  then  the  little  head 
fell  away  from  the  bosom,  and  the  blue  eyes  opened 
wide  on  the  cold  starlight  At  first  there  was  a  little 
peevish  cry  of  "mammy,"  and  an  effort  to  r^;ain  the 
pillowing  arm  and  bosom ;  but  mammy's  ear  was  deaf, 
and  the  pillow  seemed  to  be  slipping  away  backward. 
Suddenly,  as  the  child  rolled  downward  on  its  mother's 
knees,  all  wet  with  snow,  its  eyes  were  caught  by  a  bright 
glancing  light  on  the  white  ground,  and,  with  the  ready 
transition  of  infancy,  it  was  immediately  absorbed  in 
watching  the  bright  living  thing  running  towards  it, 
yet  never  arriving.  That  bright  living  thing  must  be 
caught;  and  in  an  instant  the  child  had  slipped  on 
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lUl-fouw,  Md  held  oat  one  IHtte  luuid  to  eateh  the 
gleam.    Bat  the  gleam  would  not  be  caaght  in  tliat 
way,  and  now  the  head  was  held  ap  to  aee  where  the 
cunmng  gleam  came  from.    It  came  from  a  vbtv  bri£ht 
place;  and  the  little  one.  rising  on  its  legs,   coddled 
through  the  snow,  the  old  grimy  shawl  in  which  it  was 
wrapped  trailing  behind  it.  and  the  queer  little  bonnet 
dangling  at  its  back-toddled  on  to  the  open  door  of 
Silas  Mamers  cottage,  and  right  up  to  the  warm  hearth, 
where  there  was  a  bright  fire  of  logs  and  sticks,  which 
had  thoroughly  warmed  the  old  sack  (SiUs's  g««itcoat) 
spread   out   on    the   bricks   to   dry.     The    little   one. 
accustomed  to  be  left  to  itself  for  long  hou«  without 
notice  from  its  mother,  squatted  down  on  the  sack,  and 
spread  its  tiny   hands   towards   the   bhue  in  perfect 
contentment,  gurgling  and  making  many  inarticulate 
communications  to  the  cheerful  fire,  like  a  new-hatched 
gosling  beginning  to  find  itself  comfortable.    But  pre- 
sently  the  warmth  had  a  lullmg  effect,  and  the  little 
golden  head  sank  down  on  the  old  sack,  and  the  blue 
eyes   were   veiled    by  their  delicate    half- transparent 

But  where  wis  Silas  Mamer  while  this  strange  visitor 
had  come  to  his  hearth  i    He  was  in  the  cottage,  but 
he  did  not  see  the  child.    During  the  last  few  weeks, 
.since  he  had  lost  his  money,  he  had  contracted  the  habit 
of  opening  his  door  and  looking  out  from  time  to  time 
as  >fl'e  thought  that  his  money  might  be  somehow  com- 
ing  back  to  him.  or  that  some  trace,  some  news  of  it 
might  be  mysteriously  on  the  road,  and  be  caught  by 
the  hstemng  ear  or  the  straining  eye.    It  was  chiefly 
at  night   when  he  was  not  occupied  in  his  loom.  th«b 
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he  fell  into  this  repetition  of  an  act  for  which  he  could 
hiftve  awigned  no  definite  purpose,  and  which  can  hardly 
be  understood  except  by  those  who  have  undei^ne  a 
bewildering  separation  from  a  supremely  loved  object. 
In  the  evening  twilight,  and  later  whenever  the  night 
was  not  dark,  Silas  looked  out  on  that  narrow  prospect 
round  the  Stone-pits,  listening  and  gazing,  not  with 
hope,  but  with  mere  yearning  and  unrest 

This  morning  he  had  been  told  by  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours that  it  was  New  Year's  Eve,  and  that  he  must^ 
sit  up  and  hear  the  old  year  rung  out  and  the  new  rung 
in,  because  that  was  good  luck,  and  might  bring  his 
money  back  again.  This  was  only  a  friendly  Raveloe 
way  of  jesting  with  the  half-crazy  oddities  of  a  miser, 
but  it  had  perhaps  helped  to  throw  Silas  into  a  more 
than  usually  excited  state.  Since  the  oncoming  of 
twilight  he  had  opened  his  door  again  and  again,  though 
only  to  shut  it  immediately  at  seeing  all  distance  veiled 
by  the  falling  snow.  But  the  last  time  he  opened  it 
the  snow  had  ceased,  and  the  clouds  were  parting  here 
and  there.  He  stood  and  listened,  and  gazed  for  a  long 
while :  there  was  really  something  on  the  road  coming 
towards  him  then,  but  he  caught  no  sign  of  it ;  and  the 
stillness  and  the  wide  trackless  snow  seemed  to  narrow 
his  solitude,  and  touched  his  yearning  with  the  chill 
of  despair.  He  went  in  again,  and  put  his  right  hand 
on  the  latch  of  the  door  to  close  it ;  but  he  did  not  close 
it  He  was  arrested,  as  he  had  been  already  since  his 
loss,  by  the  invisible  wand  of  catalepsy,  and  stood  like  a 
graven  image,  with  wide  but  sightless  eyes,  holding  open 
his  door, 'powerless  to  resist  either  the  good  or  evil  that 
might  enter  there. 
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When  Mamer's  mnsibility  retame<l  he  oontinaed  ihe 
aeUoa  which  had  been  arretted,  and  closed  his  door, 
unaware  of  the  chasm  in  his  ccmscioosnees,  unaware 
of  any  intermediate  change,  except  that  the  light  had 
grown  dim,  and  that  he  was  chilled  and  fmni  He 
thought  he  had  been  too  long  standing  ni  the'dow  and 
looking  out  Turning  towards  the  hearth,  where  the 
two  logs  had  fallen  apart,  and  sent  forth  only  a  red  un- 
certain glimmer,  he  seated  himself  on  his  fireside  chair, 
and  was  stooping  to  push  his  Ic^  together,  when  to  his 
'blurred  vision  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  gold  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  heartli.  Gold — his  own  gold — 
brought  bock  to  him  as  mysteriously  as  it  had  been 
taken  away !  He  felt  his  heart  begin  to  beat  yiolently, 
and  for  a  few  moments  he  was  unable  to  stretch  out 
his  hand  and  grasp  the  restored  treasure.  The  heap 
of  gold  seemed  to  glow  and  get  larger  beneath  his  agi- 
tated gaze.  He  leaned  forward  at  last,  and  stretched 
forth  his  hand ;  but  instead  of  the  hard  coin  with  the 
familiar  resisting  outline,  his  fingers  encountered  soft 
warm  curia  In  utter  amazement  Silas  fell  on-  his  knees 
and  bent  his  head  low  to  examine  the  marvel :  it  was 
a  sleeping  child — a  round,  fair  thing,  with  soft  yellow 
rings  all  over  its  head.  Could  this  be  his  little  sister 
come  back  to  him  in  a  dream — his  little  sister  whom 
he  had  carried  about  in  his  arms  for  a  year  before  she 
died,  when  he  was  a  small  boy  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings? That  was  the  first  thouj^t  that  darted  across 
Silas's  blank  wonderment.  Was  it  a  dream  ?  He  rose 
to  his  feet  c^in,  pushed  his  logs  together,  and  throw- 
ing on  some  dried  leaves  and  sticks  raised  a  flame. 
But  the  flame  did  not  disperse  the  vision;  it  only  lit 
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Up  more  dislinetly  the  little  .oand  fu  a  of  the  child, 
and  its  ^labby  clothing.  It  wm  very  mndi  like  hin 
littte  sitter.  SilaA  sank  into  his  chair  powerless,  under 
ihs  doable  {nresenc-i  of  an  inexplicai^  sarpriM  and  a 
hcrtrying  influx  of  memories. 

But  there  was  a  cry  on  the  hearth:  the  child  had 
ai^tked,  and  Blamer  stooped  to  lift  it  on  his  knee.  It 
elong  round  his  neck  and  burst  iouder  and  louder  into 
that  mingling  of  inarticulau^  cries  with  "mammy" 
by  which  little  children  express  th«  bewilderment  of 
waking.  Silas  pressed  it  to  him,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously uttered  sounds  of  hushing  t<indem<  m,  while  he 
bethought  himself  that  some  of  his  wrridge.  which  had 
got  cool  by  the  dying  fire,  woiild  do  to  fet  d  the  child 
with  if  it  were  only  warmed  np  a  little. 

He  hod  plenty  to  do  through  the  next  hour.  The 
porridge,  sweetened  with  some  dry  brown  sugar  from 
an  old  store  which  he  had  refrained  from  using  for 
himself,  stopped  the  cries  of  the  little  one,  and  made  her 
lift  her  blue  eyes  with  a  wide,  quiet  gaze  at  Silas  as  he 
put  the  spoon  into  her  mouth.  Presently  she  slipped 
from  his  knee  and  began  to  toddle  about,  but  with  a 
pretty  stagger  that  made  Silas  jump  up  and  follow  her 
lest  she  should  fall  against  anyiliing  that  would  hurt 
her.  But  she  only  fell  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the  ground, 
and  began  to  pull  at  her  boots,  looking  up  at  him  with 
a  crying  face  as  if  the  boots  hurt  her.  He  took  her  on 
his  knee  again,  but  it  was  some  time  before  it  occurred 
to  Silk's  dull  bachelor  mind  that  the  wet  boots  were  the 
griev  '"e,  pressing  on  her  warm  anklea  He  got  them 
off  with  difficulty,  and  baby  wfcs  at  once  happily  occupied 
with  the  primary  mystery  oi  her  own  toes,  inviting 
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Silas,  with  much  chuckling,  to  consider  the  mystery  toa 
But  the  wet  boots  had  at  last  suggested  to  Silas  that  the 
child  had  been  walking  on  the  snow,  and  this  roused  him 
from  his  entire  oblivion  of  any  ordinary  means  by  which 
it  could  have  entered  or  been  brought  into  his  house. 
Under  the  prompting  of  this  new  idea,  and  without 
waiting  to  form  conjectures,  he  raised  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  wont  to  the  door.  As  soon  as  he  had  opened 
it  there  was  a  cry  of  "  mammy  "  again,  which  Silas  had 
not  heard  bince  the  child's  first  hungry  waking.  Bending 
forward  he  could  just  discern  the  marks  made  by  the 
little  feet  on  the  virgin  snow,  and  he  followed  their  track 
to  the  furze  bushes.  "Mammy!"  the  little  one  cried 
again  and  again,  stretching  itself  forward,  so  as  almost 
to  escape  from  Silas's  arms,  before  he  himself  was  aware 
that  there  was  something  more  than  the  bush  before 
him — that  there  was  a  human  body,  with  the  head  sunk 
low  in  the  furze,  and  half  covered  with  the  shaken  snow. 


CHAPTER  IX 

There  was  a  pauper's  burial  that  week  in  Raveloe,  and 
up  Kench  Yard  at  Batherley,  it  was  known  that  the 
dark-haired  woman  with  the  fair  child,  who  had  lately 
come  to  lodge  there,  was  gone  away  again.  That  was 
all  the  express  note  taken  that  Molly  had  disappeared 
from  the  eyes  of  men.  But  the  unwept  death  which 
to  the  general  lot  seemed  as  trivial  as  the  summer-shed 
leaf,  was  charged  with  the  force  of  destiny  to  certain 
human  lives  that  we  know  of,  shaping  their  joys  and 
sorrows  even  to  the  end. 
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Silas  Maimer's  determinaticm  to  keep  tho  "tramp's 
ehild "  was  matter  of  hardly  less  surprise  and  iterated 
talk  in  the  village  than  the  robbery  of  his  money.  That 
softening  of  feeling  towards  him  which  dated  from  his 
misfortune,  that  merging  of  suspicion  and  dislike  in 
a  rather  contemptuous  pity  for  him  as  lone  and  crazy, 
was  now  accompanied  with  a  more  active  sympathy, 
especially  amongst  the  women.  Notable  mothers,  who 
knew  what  it  was  to  keep  children  "  whole  and  sweet ; " 
lazy  mothers,  who  knew  what  it  was  to  be  interrupted 
in  folding  their  arms  and  scratching  their  elbows  by  the 
mischievous  propensities  of  children  just  firm  on  their 
legs,  were  equally  interested  in  conjecturing  how  a  lone 
man  would  manage  with  a  two-year-old  child  on  his 
hands,  and  were  equally  ruady  with  their  suggestions — 
the  notxMe  chiefly  telling  him  what  he  had  better  do, 
and  the  lazy  ones  being  emphatic  in  telling  him  what 
he  would  never  be  able  to  do. 

Among  the  notable  mothers  Dolly  Winthrop  was  the 
one  whose  neighbourly  offices  were  t;  e  most  acceptable 
to  Mamer,  for  they  were  rendered  without  any  show  of 
bustling  instruction.  Silas  had  asked  her  what  he 
should  do  about  getting  some  clothes  for  the  child. 

"  Eh,  Master  Mamer,"  said  Dolly,  "  there's  no  call  to 
buy,  no  more  nor  a  pair  o'  shoes,  for  I've  got  the  little 
petticoats  as  Aaron  wore  five  years  ago;  and  it's  ill 
spending  the  money  on  them  baby-clothes,  for  the  child 
'uU  grow  like  grass  i'  May,  bless  it— that  it  will." 

And  the  same  day  Dolly  brought  her  bundle,  and 
displayed  to  Mamer  one  by  one  the  tiny  garments  in 
their  due  order  of  succession,  most  of  them  patched 
and  darned,  but  clean  and  neat  as  fresh-sprung  herbs. 
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This  was  the  introduction  to  a  great  ceremony  with 
soap  and  water,  from  which  baby  came  out  in  new 
beauty,  and  sat  on  DoU/s  knee,  handling  her  toes  and 
chuckling  and  patting  her  palms  together  with  an  air 
of  having  made  several  discoveries  about  herself,  which 
she  communicated  by  alternate  sounds  of  "gug-gug- 
gug"  and  "mammy."  The  "mammy"  was  not  a  cry 
of  need  or  uneasiness:  Baby  hod  been  used  to  utter  it 
without  expecting  either  tender  sound  or  touch  to  follow. 

"Anybody  'ud  think  the  angils  in  heaven  couldn't 
be  prettier,"  said  Dolly,  rubbing  the  golden  curls  and 
kissing  them.  "And  to  think  of  its  being  covered  wi' 
them  dirty  rags;  and  the  poor  mother— froze  to  death ! 
But  there's  Them  as  took  care  of  it  and  brought  it  to 
your  door,  Master  Mamer.  The  door  was  open,  and  it 
walked  in  over  the  snow,  like  as  if  it  had  been  a  little 
starved  robin.    Didn't  you  say  the  door  was  oppn  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Silas  meditatively— " yes ;  the  door  was 
open.  The  money's  gone  I  don't  know  where,  and  this 
is  come  from  I  don't  know  where." 

He  had  not  mentioned  to  any  one  his  unconscious- 
ness of  the  child's  entrance,  shrinking  irom  questions 
which  might  lead  to  the  fact  he  himself  suspected— 
namely,  that  he  had  been  in  one  of  his  trances. 

"Ah."  said  Dolly,  with  soothing  gravity,  "it's  like 
the  night  and  the  morning,  and  the  sleeping  and  the  . 
waking,  and  the  rain  and  the  harvest— one  goes  and 
the  other  comes,  and  we  know  nothing  how  nor  Where. 
We  may  strive  and  scrat  and  fend,  but  its  little  we  can 
do  a*ter  all ;  the  big  things  come  and  go  wi'  ro  striving 
o  our'n-they  do.  that  they  do;  and  I  thmk  you're  in  the 
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rf|^t  on  it  to  keep  the  little  un,  Master  Msmer,  seeing 
«8  it's  been  sent  to  you,  though  there's  folks  as  thinks 
4ifferent.  You'll  happen  be  a  bit  moithered  with  it 
whilo  it's  so  little ;  but  I'll  come,  and  welcome,  and  see 
to  it  for  yoa  I've  a  bit  o'  time  to  spare  Inost  diays ;  for 
when  one  gets  up  betimes  i'  the  morning,  the  dock 
seems  to  stan'  still  tow'rt  ten,  afore  it's  time  to  go 
about  the  victual.  So,  as  I  say,  I'll  come  and  see  to  the 
child  for  you,  and  welcome." 

"Thank  you  .  .  .  kindly,"  said  Silas,  hesitating  a  little. 
"I'll  be  glad  if  you'll  teU  me  things.  But,"  he  added 
uneasily,  leaning  forward  to  look  at  Baby  with  some 
jealousy,  uS  she  was  resting  her  head  backward  against 
Dolly's  arm  and  eying  him  contentedly  from  a  distance— 
"  but  I  want  to  do  things  for  it  myself,  else  it  may  get 
fond  o'  somebody  else,  and  not  fond  o'  me.  I've  been 
used  to  fending  for  myself  in  the  house ;  I  can  learn,  I 
can  learn." 

"  Eh,  to  be  sure,"  said  Dolly  gently.  "  I've  seen  men 
as  are  wonderful  handy  wi'  children.  The  men  are 
awk'ard  and  contrairy  mostly,  God  help  'em ;  but 
when  the  drink's  out  of  'em  they  aren't  unsensible, 
though  they're  bad  for  leeching  and  bandaging — so 
fiery  and  unpatieni  Tou  see  this  goes  first,  next  the 
skin,"  proceeded  Dolly,  taking  up  the  little  shirt  and 
putting  it  on. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mamer  docilely,  bringing  his  eyes  very 
close,  that  they  might  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries; 
whereupon  baby  seized  his  head  with  both  her  small 
arms  and  put  her  lips  against  his  face  with  purring 
noises. 
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"See  there,^  said  Dolly,  with  a  wonum's  tender  tac' 
"she's  fondest  o*  you.     She  wanta  to  go  o'  your  lap, 
ITl   be  bound.    Go  then,  take  her,  Master  Mamer; 
you  can  put  the  things  on,  and  then  you  can  say  as 
you've  done  for  her  from  the  first  of  her  coming  to  you." 

Marner  took  her  on  his  lap,  trembling  with  an  emotion 
mysterious  to  himself,  at  something  unknown  dawning 
on  his  life.  Thought  and  feeling  were  so  confused 
within  him  that  if  he  had  tried  to  give  them  utterance 
he  could  only  have  said  that  the  child  was  come  instead 
of  the  gold—that  the  gold  had  turned  into  the  child  He 
took  the  garments  from  Dolly,  and  put  them  on  under  her 
teaching— interrupted,  of  course,  by  Baby's  gymnastics. 

"There,  then  !  why,  you  take  to  it  quite  easy.  Master 
Marner,"  said  Dolly;  "but  what  shall  you  do  when 
you're  forced  io  sit  in  your  loom  ?  For  she'll  get  busier 
and  mischievouser  every  day— she  will,  bless  her.  It's 
lucky  as  you've  got  that  high  hearth  i'stead  of  a  grate, 
for  that  keeps  the  fire  more  out  of  her  reach ;  but  if 
you've  got  anything  as  can  be  spilt  or  broke,  or  as  is 
fit  to  cut  her  fingers  off,  she'll  be  at  it.  and  it  is  but  right 
you  should  know." 

Silas  meditated  ajittle  while  in  some  perplexity.  "Ill 
tie  her  to  the  leg  o'  the  loom,"  he  said  at  last— "tie  her 
with  a  good  long  strip  o'  something." 

"  Well,  mayhap  that'll  do,  as  it's  a  little  gell,  for 
they're  easier  persuaded  to  sit  i'  one  place  nor  the  lads. 
I  know  what  the  lads  are,  for  I've  had  four— four  I've  * 
had,  God  knows— and  if  you  was  to  take  and  tie  'em  up 
they'd  make  a  fighting  and  a  crying  as  if  you  was  ringt^ 
the  pigs.      But  I'll  bring  you  my  little  chair,  and  some 
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biis  o'  red  rag  and  things  for  her  to  play  wi' ;  an'  she'll 
sit  and  chatter  to  'em  as  if  they  was  alive.  Eh,  if  it 
wasn't  a  sin  to  the  lads  to  wish  'em  made  different,  bless 
'em,  I  should  ha'  been  glad  for  one  of  'em  to  be  a  little 
gell ;  and  to  think  as  I  ooald  ha'  taught  her  to  scour,  and 
mend,  and  the  knitting,  and  everything!  But  I  can 
teach  'em  this  little  un,  Master  Mamer,  when  she  gets 
old  enough." 

"  But  she'll  be  my  little  uu,"  said  Mamer,  rather  hastily; 
•*  shell  be  nobody  else'a" 

"  No,  to  be  sure ;  youll  have  a  right  to  her,  if  you're 
a  father  to  her,  and  bring  her  up  aoconling.  But,"  added 
Dolly,  coming  to  a  point  which  she  had  determined 
beforehand  to  touch  upon,  "  you  must  bring  her  up  like 
'christened  folks's  children,  and  take  her  to  church,  and 
let  her  learn  her  catechise,  as  my  little  Aaron  can  say 
off— the  •  I  believe,'  and  everything,  and  '  hurt  nobody  by 
word  or  deed ' — as  well  as  if  he  was  the  clerk.  That's 
what  you  must  do.  Master  Mamer,  if  you'd  do  the  right 
tiling  by  the  orphin  child." 

Mamer's  pale  face  flushed  suddenly  under  a  new 
anxiety.  His  mind  was  too  busy  trying  to  give  some 
definite  bearing  to  Dolly's  words  for  him  to  think  of 
answering  her. 

"  And  it's  my  belief,"  she  went  on,  "  as  the  poor  little 
creature  has  never  been  christened,  and  it's  nothing  but 
riglit  as  the  parson  should  be  spoke  to ;  and  if  you  was 
noways  unwilling,  I'd  talk  to  Mr.  Macey  about  it  this 
very  day." 

Silas  was  puzzled  and  anxious,  for  Dolly's  word 
•  christened  "  conveyed  no  distinct  meaning  to  him.     He 
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had  only  heard  of   baptism,  and  had  only  seen  the 
baptism  of  grown-up  men  and  women. 

••  What  is  it  you  mean  by  •  christened'  ?  "  he  said  at  last 
timidly.    "  Won't  folks  be  good  to  her  without  it  ? " 

"Dear,  deai-,  Master  Mamer ! "  said  Dolly,  with  gentle 
distress  and  compassioa  *'  Had  you  never  no  father  nor 
mother  as  taught  you  to  say  your  prayers,  and  as  there's 
good  words  and  good  things  to  keep  us  from  harm  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Silas  in  a  low  voice ;  "  I  know  a  deal  about 
that— used  to,  used  ta  But  your  ways  are  different ;  my 
country  was  a  good  way  off."  He  paused  a  few  moments, 
and  then  added  more  decidedly,  "But  I  want  to  do 
everything  as  can  be  done  for  the  child ;  and  whatever's 
right  for  it  i'  this^jountry,  and  you  think  'ull  do  it  good, 
I'll  act  according,  if  you'll  tell  me." 

"  Well,  then.  Master  Mamer,"  said  Dolly,  inwardly 
rejoiced,  "  I'll  ask  Mr.  Macey  to  speak  co  the  parson 
about  it ;  and  you  must  fix  on  a  name  for  it,  because  it 
must  have  a  name  giv'  it  when  it's  christened." 

"  My  mother's  name  was  Hephzibah,"  said  Silas,  "  and 
my  little  sister  was  named  after  her." 

"  Eh,  that's  a  hard  name,"  said  Dolly.  "  I  partly 
think  it  isn't  a  christened  name." 

"  It's  a  Bible  name,"  said  Silas,  old  ideas  recurring. 

"Then  I've  no  call  to  speak  again'  it,"  said  Dolly, 
rather  startled  by  Silas's  knowledge  on  this  head ;  "  but 
you  see  I'm  no  scholard,  and  I'm  slow  at  catching  the 
worda  My  husband  says  I'm  allays  like  as  if  I  was 
putting  the  haft  for  the  handle— that's  what  he  says— 
for  he's  very  sharp,  God  help  him.  But  it  was  awk'ard 
calling  your  little  sister  by  such  a  hard  name  when 
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yon'd  got  iioihiiig  hig  to  say,  like — wasn't  it,  Master 
Maraer?" 
"  We  called  her  Eppie,"  said  Silas. 

"  WeU,  if  it  was  noways  wrong  to  shorten  the  name,  it 
'ud  be  a  deal  handier.  And  so  I'll  go  now,  Master  Mamer, 
and  I'll  speak  about  the  christening  afore  dark ;  and  I 
wish  yon  the  best  o'  luck,  and  it's  my  belief  as  it'll  come 
to  you  if  you  do  what's  right  by  the  orphin  child.  And 
there's  the  'noculation  to  be  seen  to  ;  and  as  to  washing 
its  bits  o'  things,  you  need  look  to  nobody  but  me,  for  I 
can  do  !em  wi'  one  hand  when  I've  got  my  suds  about 
Eh,  the  blessed  angil !  Youll  let  me  bring  my  Aaron 
one  o'  these  days,  and  he'll  show  her  his  little  cart  as  his 
father's  made  for  him,  and  the  black-and-white  pup  as 
he's  got  a-rearing." 

Baby  was  christened,  the  rector  deciding  that  a  double 
baptism  was  the  lesser  risk  to  incur ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion Silas,  making  liimself  as  clean  and  tidy  as  he  could, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  within  the  church,  and  shared 
in  the  observances  held  sacred  by  his  neighbours.  (He 
was  quite  unable,  by  means  of  anything  he  heard  or 
saw,  to  identify  the  Raveloe  religion  with  his  old  faith ; 
if  he  could  at  any  time  in  his  previous  life  have  done  so, 
it  must  have  been  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  feeling  ready 
to  vibrate  with  sympathy,  rather  than  by  a  comparison 
of  phrases  and  ideas ;  and  now  for  long  years  that  feeling 
had  been  dormant.)  He  had  no  distinct  idea  about  the 
baptism  and  the  churchgoing,  except  that  Dolly  had 
said  it  was  for  t]ie  good  of  the  child ;  and  in  this  way, 
as  the  weeks  grew  to  months,  the  child  created  fresh 
and  fresh  links  between  his  life  and  the  lives  from 
which  he  had  hitherto  shrunk  continually  into  narrower 
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isolation.  Unlike  the  gold  which  needed  nothing,  and  v 
must  be  worshipped  in  close-locked  solitude— which  was* 
hidden  away  from  the  daylight,  was  deaf  to  the  song  of 
birds,  and  started  to  no  human  tones — Eppie  was  a 
creature  of  endless  claims  and  ever-growing  desires, 
seeking  and  loving  sunshine,  and  living  sounds,  and 
living  movements;  making  trial  of  everything,  with 
trust  in  new  joy,  and  stining  the  human  kindness  in 
all  eyes  that  looked  on  her.  The  gold  had  kept  his 
thoughts  in  an  ever-repeated  circle,  leading  to  nothing 
beyond  itself ;  but  Eppie  was  an  object  compacted  of 
changes  and  hopes  tliat  forced  his  thoughts  onward 
and  (»rried  them  far  away  from  their  old  eager  pacing 
towards  the  same  blank  limit— carried  them  away  to 
the  new  things  that  would  come  with  the  coming  years, 
when  Eppie  would  have  learned  to  understand'  how  her 
father  Silas  cared  for  her,  and  made  him  look  for  images 
of  that  time  in  the  ties  and  charities  that  bound  together 
the  families  of  his  neighbours.  The  gold  had  asked  that 
he  should  sit  weaving  longer  and  longer,  deafened  and 
blinded  more  and  more  to  all  things  except  the  monotony 
of  his  loom  and  the  repetition  of  his  web;  but  Eppie 
called  him  away  from  his  weaving,  and  made  him  think 
all  its  pauses  a  holiday,  re-awakening  his  senses  with 
her  fresh  life,  even  to  the  old  winter  flies  that  came 
crawling  forth  in  the  early  spring  sunshine,  and  warming 
him  into  joy  because  she  had  joy. 

And  when  the  sunshine  grew  strong  and  lasting,  so 
that  the  buttercups  were  thick  in  tlie  meadows,  Silas 
might  be  seen  in  the  sunny  midday,  or  in  the  late  after- 
noon when  the  shadows  were  lengthening  under  the 
hedgerows,  strolling  out  with  uncovered  head  to  carry 
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Eppie  beyond  the  Sione-pito  to  where  the  flowers  grew, 
till  they  reached  some  favourite  bank  where  be  could 
ait  down ;  while  Eppie  toddled  to  pluck  the  flowers,  and 
make  remarks  to  the  winged  things  that  murmured 
happily  above  the  bright  petals,  calling  "Dad-dad's" 
attention  continually  by  bringing  him  flowers.  Then 
she  would  turn  her  ear  to  some  sudden  bird-note,  and 
Silas  learned  to  please  her  by  making  signs  of  hushed 
stillness,  that  they  might  listen  for  the  note  to  come 
again ;  so  that  jvhen  it  came,  she  set  up  her  small  back 
and  laughed  with  gurgling  triumph.  Sitting  on  the 
banks  in  this  way,  Silas  began  to  look  for  the  once 
familiar  herbs  again;  and  as  the  leaves,  with  their 
unchanged  outline  and  markings,  lay  on  his  palm,  there 
was  a  sense  of  crowding  i-emembrances  from  which  he 
turned  away  timidly,  taking  refuge  in  Eppie's  little 
world,  that  lay  lightly  on  his  enfeebled  spirit. 

As  the  child's  mind  was  growing  into  knowledge,  his 
mind  was  growing  into  memory ;  as  her  life  unfolded, 
his  soul,  long  stupefied  in  a  cold,  narrow  prison, 
was  unfolding  too,  and  trembling  graduiUly  into  full 
consciousness. 

It  was  an  influence  which  must  gather  force  with 
every  new  year.  The  tones  that  stirred  Silas's  heart 
grew  articulate,  and  called  for  more  distinct  answers; 
snapes  and  sounds  grew  clearer  for  Eppie's  eyes  and  ears, 
and  there  was  more  that  "  Dad-dad  "  was  imperatively 
required  to  notice  and  account  for.  Also,  by  the  time 
Eppie  was  three  years  old,  she  developed  a  fine  capacity 
for  mischief,  and  for  devising  ingenious  ways  of  being 
troublesome,  which  found  much  exercise  not  only  for 
Silas's  patience,  but  for  his  watchfulness  and  penetration. 
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Sorely  wm  poor  Silas  puzzled  on  such  ooeaaioos  by  the 
iaoompAtible  demande  of  love.  Dolly  Winthn^  told 
him  thai  punishment  was  good  for  Eppie ;  and  that,  as 
for  rearing  a  child  without  making  it  tingle  a  littlt^  in 
soft  and  safe  places  now  and  then,  it  was  not  to  be  done. 

"To  be  sure,  there's  another  thing  you  mig^t  do, 
Master  Mamer,"  added  Dolly  meditatively :  "  you  might 
shut  her  up  once  i'  the  coal-hole.  That  was  what  I  did 
wi'  Aaron,  for  I  was  that  silly  wi'  the  youngest  lad  as  I 
could  never  bear  to  smack  him.  Not  as  I  could  find  i' 
my  heart  to  let  him  sta^  i'  the  coal-hole  more  nor  a 
minute,  but  it  was  enough  to  colly  him  all  over,  so  as  he 
must  be  new  washed  and  dressed,  and  it  was  as  good  as 
a  rod  to  him^that  was.  But  I  put  it  upo'  your  con- 
science. Master  Mamer,  as  there's  one  of  'em  you  must 
choose — aj^her  smacking  or  the  coal-hole— else  shell  get 
so  masterful  there'll  be  no  holding  her." 

Silas  was  impressed  with  the  melancholy  truth  of  this 
last  remark ;  but  his  force  of  mind  failed  before  the  only 
two  penal  methods  open  to  him,  not  only  because  it  was 
painful  to  him  to  hurt  Eppie,  but  because  he  trembled  at 
a  moment's  contention  with  her,  lest  she  should  love  him 
the  less  for  it  Let  even  an  affectionate  Goliath  get 
himself  tied  to  a  small  tender- thing,  dreading  to  hurt  it 
by  pulling,  and  dreading  still  more  to  snap  the  cord,  and 
which  of  the  two,  pray,  will  be  master  ?  It  was  clear 
that  Eppie,  with  her  short  toddling  steps,  must  lead 
father  Silas  a  pretty  dance  on  any  fine  morning  when 
circumstances  favoured  mischief. 

For  example,  he  had  wisely  chosen  a  broad  strip  of 
linen  as  a  means  of  fastening  her  to  his  loom  when  he 
was  busy.    It  made  a  broad  belt  round  her  waist,  and 
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WM  kng  enough  to  allow  of  her  reaching  the  traokle- 
bed  and  fitting  down  on  it,  bat  not  long  enough  for  her 
to  attempt  any  dangerous  climbing.    One  bright  aum- 
mer'a  morning  Silas  had  been  more  engroesed  than  usual 
in  "setting  up"  a  new  piece  of  work— an  occasion  on 
which  his  scissors  were  in  requisition.     These  sdssora, 
owing  to  an  especial  warning  of  Dolly's,  had  been  kept 
carefully  out  of  Eppie's  reach ;  but  the  click  of  them  had 
had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  her  ear,  and  watching  the 
results  of  that  click,  she  had  derived  the  philosophic 
lesson  that  the  same  cause  would  produce  the  same  effect 
Silas  had  seated  himself  in  his  loom,  and  the  noise  of 
weaving  had  begun.     But  he  had  left  his  scissors  on  a 
ledge  which  Eppie's  arm  was  long  enough  to  reach;  and 
now,  like  a  small  mouse,  watching  her  opportunity,  she 
stole  quietly  from  her  comer,  secured  the  scissors,  and 
toddled  to  the  bed  again,  setting  up  her  back  as  a  mode 
of  concealing  the  fact     She  had  a  distinct  intention  as 
to  the  use  of  the  scissors ;  and  having  cut  the  linen  strip 
in  a  jagged  but  effectual  manner,  in  two  moments  she 
had  run  out  at  the  open  door,  where  the  sunshine  was 
inviting  her,  while  poor  Silas  believed  her  to  be  a  better 
child  than  usual.    It  was  not  until  he  happened  to  need 
his  scissors  that  the  terrible  fact  burst  upon  him :  Eppie 
had  run  out  by  herself— had  perhaps  fallen  into  the 
Stone-pit    Silas,  shaken  by  the  worst  fear  that  could 
have  befallen  him,  rushed  out,  calling  "  Eppie ! "  and  ran 
eagerly  about  the  uninclosed  space,  exploring  the  dry 
cavities  into  which  she  might  have  fallen,  and  then  gazing 
with  questioning  dread  at  the  smooth  red  surface  of  the 
water.     The  cold  drops  stood  on  his  brow.    How  long 
had  she  been  out  ?    There  was  one  hope  that  she  had 
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crept  through  the  stile  and  got  into  the  fields,  where  he 
habitually  took  her  to  stroll.    But  the  graas  was  high  in 
the  meadow,  and  there  was  no  deaciying  her  if  she  were 
there  except  by  a  close  seareh  that  would  be  a  trespass 
on  Mr.  Osgood's  crop.    Still,  that  misdemeanour  must  be 
committed,  and  poor  Silas,  after  peering  all  round  the 
hedgerows,  traversed  the  grass,  beginning  with  perturbed 
vision  to  see  Eppie  behind  every  group  of  red  sorrel,  and 
to  see  her  moving  always  farther  off  as  he  approached, 
rhe  meadow  was  searched  in  vain;  and  he  got  over  the 
stile  into  the  next  field,  looking  with  dying  hope  towards 
a  small  pond  which  was  now  reduced  to  its  summer 
shallowness,  so  as  to  leave  a  wide  margin  of  good  adhesive 
mud.    Here,  however,  sat  Eppie,  discoursing  cheerfully 
to  her  own  small  boot,  which  she  was  using  as  a  bucket 
to  convey  the  water  into  a  deep  hoofmark,  while  her 
little  naked  foot  was  planted  comfortably  on  a  cushion 
of  ohye-green  mud.    A  red-headed  calf  was  observing 
her  with  alarmed  doubt  through  the  opposite  hedge. 

Here  was  clearly  a  case  of  aberration  in  a  christened 
child  which  demanded  severe  treatment ;  but  Silas  over- 
come with  convulsive  joy  at  finding  his  treasure 'again, 
could  do  nothing  but  snatch  her  up  and  cover  her  with 
half-sobbing  kissea    It  was  not  until  he  had  carried  her 
home  and  had  begun  to  think  of  the  necessary  washing 
that  he  recollected  the  need  that  he  should  punish  Eppie    " 
and  "  make  her  remember."    The  idea  that  she  might  run 
away  again  and  come  to  harm  gave  him  unusual  resolu- 
tion, and  for  the  first  time  he  determined  to  try  the 
coal-hole,  a  small  closet  near  the  hearth. 

"  Naughty,  nauglity  Eppie."  he  suddenly  began,  holding 
her  on  his  knee,  and  pointing  to  her  muddy  feet  and 
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clothes — '*  nanghty  to  cut  with  the  scissors  and  run  away. 
Eppie  must  go  into  the  coal-hole  for  being  naughty. 
Daddy  must  put  her  in  the  coal-hole." 

He  half  expiec^ed  that  this  would  be  shock  enough,  and 
that  Eppie  would  begin  to  cry.  But  instead  of  that  slie 
began  to  shake  herself  on  his  knee,  as  if  the  proposition 
opened  a  pleasing  novelty.  Seeing  that  he  must  proceed 
to  extremities,  he  put  her  itito  the  coal-liole  and  held  the 
door  closed,  with  a  trembling  sense  that  he  was  using  a 
strong  measure.  For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  but 
then  came  a  little  cry,  "  Opy,  opy !"  and  Silas  let  her  out 
again,  saying,  "  Now,  Eppie  'ull  never  be  naughty  again, 
else  she  must  go  in  the  coal-hole,  a  black,  naughty  place." 

The  weaving  must  stand  still  a  long  while  this  morn- 
ing, for  now  Eppie  must  be  washed  and  have  clean 
clothes  on ;  but  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  this  punishment 
would  have  a  lasting  effect,  and  save  time  in  future — 
though  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  Eppie  had 
cried  more. 

In  half-an-hour  she  was  clean  again,  and  Silas  having 
turned  his  back  to  see  what  he  could  do  with  the  linen 
band,  threw  it  down  again,  with  the  reflection  that 
Eppie  would  be  good  withdut  fastening  for  the  rest  of 
the  morning.  He  turned  round  again,  and  was  going  to 
place  her  in  her  little  chair  near  the  loom,  when  she 
peeped  out  at  him  with  black  face  and  hands  again,  arid 
said,  "  Eppie  in  de  toal-hole ! " 

This  total  failure  of  the  coal-hole  discipline  shook 
Silas's  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  punishment  "  She'd  take 
it  all  for  fun,"  he  observed  to  Dolly,  "  if  I  didn't  hurt  her, 
and  that  I  can't  do,  Mrs.  Winthrop.    If  she  makes  me  a 
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\Ai  o'  trouble  I  can  bear  it    And  she's  got  no  tricks  but 
what  she'll  grow  out  of." 

"  Well,  that's  partly  true,  Master  Mamer,"  said  Dolly 
sympathetically ;  "  and  if  you  can't  bring  your  mind  to 
frighten  her  off  touching  things,  you  must  do  what  you 
can  to  keep  'em  out  of  her  way.  That's  what  I  do  wi' 
the  pups  as  the  lads  are  allays  a-rearing.  They  will 
worry  and  gnaw,  worry  and  gnaw  they  will,  if  it  was 
one's  Sunday  cap  as  hung  anywhere  so  as  they  could  drag 
it  They  know  no  difference,  Uod  help  'em;  it's  the 
pushing  o'  the  teeth  as  sets  'em  on,  that's  what  it  is." 

So  Eppie  was  reared  without  punishment,  the  burden 
of  her  misdeeds  being  borne  vicariously  by  father  Silas. 
The  stone  hut  was  made  a  soft  nest  for  her,  lined  with 
downy  patience ;  and  also  in  the  world  that  lay  beyond 
the  stone  hut  she  knew  nothing  of  frowns  and  denials. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  carrying  her  and 
his  yam  or  linen  at  the  same  time,  Silas  took  her  with 
hin\  in  most  of  his  journeys  to  the  farmhouses,  unwill- 
ing to  leave  her  behind  at  Dolly  Winthrop's,  who  was 
always  ready  to  take  care  of  her ;  and  little  curly-headed 
Eppie,  the  weaver's  child,  became  an  object  of  interest 
at  several  outlying  homesteads,  as  well  as  in  the  village. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  treated  very  much  as  if  he  had 
been  a  useful  gnome  or  brownie— ra  queer  anu  unaccount- 
able creature,  who  must  necessarily  be  looked  at  with 
wondering  curiosity  and  repulsion,  and  with  whom  one 
would  be  glad  to  make  all  greetings  and  bargains  aa 
brief  as  possible,  but  who  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  pro- 
pitiatory way,  and  occasionally  have  a  present  of  pork 
or  garden  stuff  to  carry  home  with  him,  £^ing  that 
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without  him  there  was  no  getting  the  yam  woven.    But 
now   Silas  met  with  open  smiling  faces  and  cheerful 
questioning  as  a  person  whose  satisfactions  and  diflB- 
culties  could  be  understood.    Everywhere  he  must  sit 
a  little  and  talk  about  the  child,  and  words  of  interest 
were  always  r«ady  for  him.    "  Ah  Master  Mamer,  you'll 
be  lucky  if  she  takes  the  measles  soon  and  easy!"  or 
"Why,  there  isn't  many  lone  men  'ud  ha'  been  wish- 
ing to  take  up  with  a  little  un  like  that    But  I  reckon 
the  weaving  makes  you  handier  than  men  as  dp  out- 
door work;   you're  -  partly  as  handy  as  a  woman,  for 
weaving  comes  next  to    spinning."      Elderly  masters 
and  mistresses,  seated  observantly  in  large  kitchen  arm- 
chairs, shook  their  heads  over  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  rearing  children,  felt  Eppie's  round  arms  and  legs, 
and  pronounced  them  remarkably  firm,  and  told  Silas 
that  if  she  turned  out  well  (which,  however,  there  was 
no  telling)  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  him  to  have  a 
steady  lass  to  do  for  him  when  he  got  helplesa     Servant 
maidens  were  fond  of   carrying  her   out  to  look  at 
the  hens  and  chickens,  or  to  see  if  any  cherries  could 
be  shaken  down  in  the  orchard;  and  the  small  boys 
and  girls  approached  her  slowly,  with  cautious  move- 
ment and  steady  gaze,  like  little  dogs  face  to  face  with 
one  of  their  own  kind,  till  attraction  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  the  soft  lipa  were  put  out  for  a  kiss.    No 
child  was  afraid  of  approachmg  Silas  when  Eppie  was 
near  him — there  was  no  repulsion  around  him  now, 
either  for  young  or  old ;  for  the  little  child  had  come 
to  link  him  once  more  with  the  whole  world.     There 
was  love  between  him  and  the  child  that  blent  them 
into  one,  and  there  was  love  between  the  child  and  the 
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world— from  men  and  women  with  parental  looks  and 
tones,  to  the  red  ladybirds  and  the  round  pebbles. 

Silas  began  now  to  think  of  Raveloe  life  entirely  in 
relation  to  Eppie— she  must  have  everything  that  was 
a  good  in  Raveloe;   and  he  listened  docilely,  that  he 
might  come  to  understand  better  what  this  life  was, 
from  which  for  fifteen  year,   he  had  stood  aloof  as  from' 
a  strange  thing,  wherewith  he  could  have  no  communion; 
as  some  man  who  has  a  precious  plant,  to  which  he  would 
give  a  nurturing  home  in  a  new  soil,  thinks  of  the  rain, 
and  the  sunshine,  and  all  influences  in  relation  to  his 
nursling,  and  asks  industriously  for  all  knowledge  that 
will  help  him  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  searching  roots.. 
or  to  guard  leaf  and  bud  from  invading  harm.     The 
disposition  to  hoard  had  been  utterly  crushed  at  the  very 
first  by  the  loss  of  his  long-stored  gold.    The  coins  he 
earned  afterwards  seemed  as  irrelevant  aa  stones  brought 
to  complete  a  house  suddenly  buried  by  an  earthquake; 
the  sense  of  bereavement  was  tdo  heavy  upon  him  for 
the  old  thrill  of  satisfaction  to  arise  again  at  the  touch 
of  the  newly-earned   coin.    And   now  something  had 
come  to  replace  his  hoard  which  gave  a  growing  purpose 
to  the  earnings,  drawing  his  hope  and  joy  continually 
onward  beyond  the  money. 

In  old  days  there  were  angels  who  came  and  took 
men  by  the  hand  and  led  them  away  from  the  city  of 
destruction.  We  see  no  white-winged  angek^  now.  But 
yet  men  are  led  away  from  threatening  de8^.ruction ;  a 
hand  is  put  into  theirs  which  leads  them  forth  gently 
towards  a  calm  and  bright  land,  so  that  they  look  no 
more  backward ;  and  the  hand  may  be  a  little  cjiild'a 
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CHAPTER  X 

There  was  one  person,  as  you  will  believe,  who  watched 
with  keener  though  with  more  hidden  interest  than  any 
other  the  prosperous  growth  of  Eppie  under  the  weaver's 
care.  He  dared  not  do  anything  tliat  would  imply  a 
stronger  interest  in  a  poor  man's  adopted  child  than 
could  bo  expected  from  the  kindliness  of'  the  young 
Squire,  when  a  chance  m^^e  ng  suggested  a  little 
present  to  a  simple  old  fellow  whom  others  noticed  with 
good  will ;  but  he  told  himself  that  the  time  would  come 
when  he  might  do  something  towards  furthering  the 
welfare  of  his  daughter  without  incurring  suspicion. 
Was  he  very  uneasy  in  the  meantime  at  his  inability 
to  give  his  daughter  her  birthright  ?  I  cannot  say  Vnat 
he  was.  The  child  was  being  taken  care  of,  and  would 
very' likely  be  happy,  as  people  in  humble  stations 
often  were — happier,  perhaps,  than  thos-  brought  up  in 
luxury. 

That  famous  ring  th&.t  pricked  its  owner  when  he 
forgot  duty  and  followed  desire — I  wonder  if  it  ^/ricked 
very  hard  when  he  set  out  on  the  chase,  or  whether  it 
pricked  but  lightly  then,  and  only  pierced  to  the  quick 
when  the  chase  had  long  been  ended  and  hope,  folding 
her  wings,  looked  backward  and  bo-       e  regret  ? 

Godfi*ey  Cass's  cheek  and  eye  were  brighter  than  ever 
now.  He  was  so  undivided  in  his  aims  that  he  aeemed 
like  a  man  of  firmnesa  No  Dunsey  had  come  back. 
People  had  made  up  their  minds  that  he  was  gone  for 
a  soldier,  or  gone  "out  of  the  country,"  and  no  one 
cared  to  be  specific  in  their  inquiries  on  a  subject  delicate 
to  a  respectable  family.     Godfrey  had  ceased  to  see  the 
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shadow  of  Donsey  across  his  path ;  and  the  path  now 
lay  straight  forward  to  the  aooomplishment  of  his  best, 
longest-cherished  wishes.  Everybody  said  Mr.  Godfrey 
had  taken  the  right  turn ;  and  it  was  pretty  dear  what 
would  be  the  end  of  things,  for  there  were  not  many 
days  in  the  week  that  he  was  not  seen  riding  to  the 
Warrens.  Godfrey  himself ,  when  he  was  asked  jocosely 
if  the  day  had  been  fixed,  smiled  with  the  pleasant 
consciousness  of  a  lover  who  could  say  "yes"  if  he 
liked.  He  felt  a  reformed  man,  delivered  from  temp- 
tation ;  and  the  vision  of  his  future  life  seemed  to  him 
as  a  promised  land  for  which  he  had  no  cause  to  fight. 
He  saw  himself  with  all  his  happiness  centred  on  his 
own  hearth,  while  Nancy  would  smile  on  him  as  he 
played  with  the  children. 

And  that  other  child,  not  on  the  hearth— he  would 
not  forget  it ;  he  would  see  that  it  was  well  provided 
foi.    That  was  a  father's  duty. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

It  was  a  bright  autumn  Sunday,  sixteen  years  after 
Silas  Mamer  had  found  his  new  treasure  on  the  hearth. 
The  bells  of  the  old  Baveloe  church  were  ringing  the 
cheerful  peal  which  told  that  the  morning  service  was 
ended ;  and  out  of  the  arched  doorway  in  the  tower  came 
slowly,  retarded  by  friendly  greetings  and  questions,  the 
richer  parishioners  who  had  chosen  this  bright  Sunday 
morning  as  eligible  for  churchgoing.  It  was  the  rural 
fashion  of  that  time  for  the  more  important  members  of 
the  congregation  to  depart  first,  while  their  humbler 
neighbours  waited  and  looked  on,  stroking  their  bent 
heads  or  dropping  their  curtsies  to  any  large  ratepayer 
who  turned  to  notice  them. 

Foremost  among  these  advancing  groups  of  well-clad 
people  there  are  some  Wuom  we  shall  recognize,  in  <'pite 
of  Time,  who  has  laid  his  hanid  on  them  all.  Iiu  tall 
blond  man  of  forty  is  not  much  changed  in  feature  irom 
-  le  Godfrey  Cass  of  six-and -twenty.  He  is  only  fuller 
'n  flesh,  and  has  only  lost  the  indefinable  look  of  youth — 
a  1(  s  which  is  marked  even  when  the  eye  is  undulled 
and  the  wrinkles  are  not  yet  come.  Perhaps  the  pretty 
woman,  not  much  younger  than  he,  who  is  leaning  on 
his  arm,  is  more  changed  than  her  husband.  The  lovely 
bloom  that  used  to  be  always  on  her  cheek  now  comes 
but  fitfully — with  the  fresh  morning  air  or  with  some 
strong  surprise;  yet  to  all  who  love  human  faces  best 
for  what  they  tell  of  human  experience,  Nancy's  beauty 
has  a  heightened  interest.    Often  the  soul  is  ripened  into 
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fuller  goodness  while  age  has  spread  an  ugly  fihn,  so 
that  mere  glances  can  never  divine  the  preciousness  of 
the  fruit  But  the  years  have  not  been  so  cruel  to 
Nancy.  The  firm  yet  placid  mouth,  the  clear  veracious 
glance  of  the  brown  eyes,  speak  now  of  a  nature  that 
has  been  tested  and  has  kept  its  highest  qualities;  and 
even  the  costume,  with  its  dainty-neatness  and  purity, 
has  more  significance  now  the  coquetries  of  youth  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs    Godfrey  Cass  (any  higher  title  has 
died  away  from  Raveloe  lips  since  the  old  Squire  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  and  his  inheritance  was  divided) 
have  turned  -ound  to  look  for  the  tall,  aged  man  and 
the  plainly-dressed  woman   who  ere  a  little  behind— 
Nancy  having  observed  that  they  must  wait  for  «  father 
•and  Priscilla"— and  now  they  all  turn  into  a  narrower 
path  leading  across  the  churchyard  to  a  small  gate 
opposite  the  Bed  House.    We  will  not  follow  them  now ; 
for  may  there  not  be  some  others  in  this  departing 
congregation  whom  we  should  Uke  to  see  again— some  of 
those  who  are  not  likely  to  be  handsomely  cl-d,  and 
whom  we  may  not  recognize  so  easily  as  the  masui-  and  . 
mistress  of  the  Red  House  ? 

But  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  Silas  Mamer.  His 
large  brown  eyes  seem  to  have  gathered  a  longer  vision, 
as  is  the  way  with  eyes  that  have  been  shortsighted  in 
early  life,  and  they  have  a  less  vague,  a  more  answering 
oaze;  but  in  everything  else  one  sees  signs  of  a  frame 
much  enfeebled  by  the  lapse  of  the  sixteen  years.  The 
weaver's  bent  shoulders  and  white  hair  give  him  almosi 
the  look  of  advanced  age,  though  he  is  not  more  than 
five-and-fif ty ;  but  there  is  the  freshest  blossom  of  youth 
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olose  by  his  side— «  blond,  dimpled  girl  of  eighteen, 
who  has  vainly  tried  to  chastise  her  early  auburn  hair 
into  smoothness  nnder  her  brown  bonnet;  the  hair 
ripples  as  obstinately  as  a  brooklet  under  the  |fareh 
breese,  and  the  little  ringlets  burst  away  from  the 
restraining  comb  behind  and  show  themselves  below  the 
bcmnet-crown.  Eppie  cannot  help  being  rather  vexed 
about  her  hair,  for  there  is  no  other  girl  in  Raveloe.who 
has  hair  at  all  like  it,  and  slie  thinks  hair  ought  to  be 
smooth.  .  She  does  not  like  to  be  blameworthy  even  in 
small  things:  you  see  how  neatly  her  prayer-book  is 
folded  in  her  spotted  handkerchief. 
.  That  good-looking  young  fellow,  in  a  new  fustian 
suit,  who  walks  behind  her,  is  not  quite  sure  upon  the 
question  of  hair  in  the  abstract,  when  Eppie  puts  it  to 
him,  and  thinks  that  perhaps  straight  hair  is  the  best 
in  general,  but  he  doran't  want  Eppie's  hair  to  be 
different.  She  surely  divines  that  there  is  some  one 
behind  her  who  is  thinking  about  her  very  particularly, 
and  mustering  courage  to  come  to  her  side  as  soon  as 
they  are  out  in  the  lane,  else  why  should  she  look  rather 
r.  ,  and  take  care  not  to  turn  away  her  head  from 
h^^i.-  father  Silas,  to  whom  she  keeps  murmuring  little 
sentences  as  to  who  was  at  church,  and  who  was  not  at 
church,  and  how  pretty  the  red  mountain-ash  is  over  the 
rectory  wall. 

"I  wish  we  had  a  little  garden,  father,  with  double 
daisies  in;  like  Mrs.  Winthrop's,"  said  Eppie  when  they 
were  out  in  the  lane;  "  only  they  say  it  'ud  take  a  deal 
of  diggin{^  and  bringing  fresh  soil — and  you  couldn't 
do  that,  could  you,  fether  ?  Anyhow,  I  shouldn't  like 
you  to  do  it,  fov  it  'ud  be  too  hard  work  for  yoa" 
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"  Tea,  I  oould  do  it,  child  if  you  want  a  bit  o'  garden. 
Thebe  long  evenings  I  oould  work  at  takinj^  in  a  little 
bit  o'  the  waete— just  enough*  for  a  root  or  two  o'  flowers 
for  you ;  and  again  i'  the  morning  I  oould  have  a  turn 
wi'  the  spade  before  I  sat  down  to  the  loom.  Why  didn't 
you  tell  me  before  as  you  wanted  a  bit  o'  garden  ? " 

"  /  can  dig  it  for  you,  Master  Mamer,"  said  the  young 
man  in  fustian,  who  was  now  by  Eppie's  side,  entering 
into  the  conversation  without  the  trouble  of  formalities. 
"  It'll  be  play  to  me  after  I've  done  my  day's  work,  or 
any  odd  bits  o'  time  when  the  work's  slack.  And  I'll 
bring  you  some  soil  from  Mr.  Cass's  garden ;  hell  let  me, 
and  willing." 

•Eh,  Aaron,  my  lad,  are  you  there?"  said  Silas; 
"I  wasn't  aware  of  you;  for  when  Eppie's  talking  o' 
things  I  see  nothing  but  what  she's  a-saying.  Well, 
if  you  could  help  me  with  the  digging,  we  might  get  iier 
a  bit  o'  garden  all  the  sooner." 

"Then,  if  you  think  well  and  good,"  said  Aaron,  "I'll 
come  to  the  Stone-pits  this  afternoon,  and  we'll  settle 
what  land's  to  be  taken  in,  and  I'll  get  up  an  hour 
earlier  i'  the  morning,  and  begin  on  it." 

"  But  not  if  you  don't  promise  me  not  to  work  at  the 
hard  digging,  father,"  said  Eppie.  "  For  I  shouldn't  ha' 
sivid  anything  about  it,"  she  added,  half  bashfully,  half 
roguishly,  "  only  Mrs.  Winthrop  said  as  Aaron  'ud  be  so 

good,  and " 

"And  you  'nigi..  ha'  known  without  mother  telling 
you,"  said  Aaron.  "And  Master  Mamer  knows  too,  I 
hope,  as  I'm  able  and  willing  to  do  a  turn  6'  work  for 
him,  and  he  won't  do  me  the  unkindness  to  anyways 
take  it  out  o'  my  hands." 
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"There,  now,  father;  you  won't  work  in  it  till  it's 
•11  easy,"  said  Eppie,  "and  you  and  me  can  nrnrk  out 
the  beds,  and  make  holes  and  plant  the  roots.  It'll  bo  a 
deal  livelier  at  the  Stone-pits  when  we've  got  some 
flowers,  for  I  always  think  the  flowers  can  see  us  and 
know  what  we're  talking  about.  And  I'll  have  a  bit 
o'  rosemary  and  bergamot  and  ^.hyme,  because  they're 
so  sweet-nmelling ;  but  there's  /  lavender— only  in  the 
gentlefolk's  gardens,  I  think." 

"That's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  have  so  lo. 
said   Aaron,  "for  I  can  bring  you  slips  of  anythi  ^; 
I'm  forced  tr  cut  no  end  of  'em  when  I'm  gardening  and 
throw  'em  av  ay  mostly.    There's  a  big  bed  of  lavender 
at  the  Red  House ;  tlie  missis  is  very  fond  of  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Silas  gravely,  "so  as  >ou  don't  make  free 
for  us,  or  ask  for  anything  as  is  worth  much  at  tlie  Red 
House ;  for  Mr.  Cass's  been  so  good  to  us,  and  built  us 
up  the  new  end  o'  the  cottage,  and  given  us  beds  and 
things,  as  I  couldn't  abide  to  be  imposin'  for  garden-stuff 
or  anything  else." 

"No,  no,  there's  no  imposin',"  »  Aaron;  "there's 
never  a  garden  in  all  the  parisl  but  \  „at  there's  endless 
waste  in  it  for  want  o'  someoo^;-  as  could  use  everything 
up.  It's  what  I  th'r/-  to  mj  4oif  sometimes,  as  there 
need  nobody  run  sho:  /  victuals  if  the  land  was  made 
the  most  on,  and  there  was  never  a'  morsel  but  what 
could  find  its  way  to  a  mouth.  It  sets  one  thinking  o' 
that— gardening  doea  But  I  nfust  go  back  now,  else 
mother  'uli  be  in  trouble  as  I  aren't  there." 

"  Bring  her  with  you  this  afternoon,  Aaron,"  said  Eppie; 
"I  shouldn't  like  to  fix  about  the  garden  and  her  not 
know  everything  from  the  first— should  y<m,  father?" 
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**JLy,  bring  her  if  you  can,  Aaron/'  aaid  Silas ;  "shell 
sore  to  have  a  word  \o  say  as  11  help  us  to  set  things  pn 
their  right  end." 

Aaron  turned  back  up  the  village,  while  Silas  and 
Eppie  went  on  up  the  lonely  sheltered  lane. 

"O  daddy!"  she  began,  when  they  were  in  privacy, 
clasping  and  squeezing  Silas's  arm,  and  skipping  round 
to  give  him  an  energetic  kiss.  "My  little  old  daddy! 
I'm  so  glad.  I  don't  tliink  I  shall  want  anything  else 
when  we've  got  a  little  garden;  and  I  knew  Aaron 
would  dig  it  for  us,"  she  went  on  with  roguish  triumph 
— "  I  knew  that  very  well** 

"  You're  a  deep  littte  puss,  you  are,"  said  Silas,  with  the 
mild,  passive  happiness  of  love-crowned  age  in  his  face; 
"but  you'll  make  yourself  fine  and  beholden  to  Aaron." 

"Oh  no,  I  shan't,"  said  Eppie,  laughing  and  frisking; 
"he  likes  it" 

1'  Come,  come,  let  me  carry  your  prayer-book,  else 
you'll  be  dropping  it,  jumping  i'  that  way." 

The  sound  of  a  sharp  bark  inside  the  house  as  Eppie 
put  the  key  in  the  door  waa  the  sign  of  an  excited  welcome 
that  was  awaiting  them  from  a  knowing  brown  terrier, 
who,  after  dancing  at  their  legs  in  a  hysterical  manner, 
rushed  with  a  worrying  noise  at  a  tortoise-shell  kitten 
under  the  loom,  and  then  rushed  back  with  a  sharp  bark 
again,-as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  have  done  my  duty  by  this 
feeble  creature,  you  perceive ; "  while  the-  lady-mother  of 
the  kitten  sat  sunning  her  white  bosom  in  the  window, 
and  looked  round  with  a  sleepy  air  of  expecting  caresses, 
though  she  was  not  going  to  take  any  trouble  for  them. 
The  presence  of  this  happy  animal  life  was  not  the 
only  change  which  had  come  over  the  interior  of  the 
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stone  cottage.  There  was  no  bed  now  in  the  living- 
room,  and  the  small  space  was  well  filled  with  decent 
fomitnre,  all  bright  and  clean  enough  to  satisfy  Dolly 
Winthrop's  eye.  The  oaken  table  and  three-cornered 
oaken  chair  were  hardly  what  was  likely  to  be  seen  in 
so  poor  a  cottage.  They  had  come,  with  the  beds  and 
other  things,  from  the  Red  House ;  for  Mr.  Godfrey  Cass, 
as  every  one  said  in  the  village,  did  very  kindly  by  the 
weaver;  and  it  was  nothing  but  right  a  man  should 
be  looked  on  and  helped  by  those  who  could  afford  it, 
when  he  had  brought  up  an  orphan  ch^d,  and  been 
father  and  mother  to  her — and  had  lost  his  money,  too, 
so  as  he  had  nothing  but  what  he  worked  for  week  by 
week,  and  when  the  weaving  was  going  down  too — for 
there  was  less  and  less  flax  spun — and  Master  Mamcr 
was  none  so  young.  Nob  jdy  was  jealous  of  the  weaver, 
for  he  was  regarded  as  an  exceptional  person,  whose 
claims  on  neighbourly  help  were  not  going  to  be  matched 
in  Baveloe.  Any  superstition  that  remained  concern- 
ing him  had  taken  an  entirely  new  colour;  and  Mr. 
Macey,  now  a  very  feeble  old  man  of  fourscore  and  six, 
never  seen  except  in  his  chimney-comer  or  sitting  in 
the  sunshine  at  his  doorsill,  was  of  opinion  that  when 
a  man  had  done  what  Silas  had  done  by  an  orphan  child, 
it  was  a  sign  that  his  money  would  come  to  light  again, 
or  leastwise  that  the  robber  would  be  made  to  answer 
for  it — for,  as  Mr.  Macey  observed  of  himself,  his  facul- 
ties were  as  strong  as  ever. 

Silas  sat  down  now  and  watched  Eppie  with  a  satis- 
fied gaze  as  she  spread  the  clean  cloth,  and  set  on  it  the 
potato-pie,  warmed  up  slowly  in  a  safe  Sunday  fashion, 
by  being  put  into  a  dry  pot  over  a  slowly  dying  6re, 
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as  the  best  substitute  for  an  oven.  For  Silas  would 
not  consent  to  have  a  grate  and  oven  added  to  his  con- 
veniences: he  loved  the  old  brick  hearth  as  he  had 
loved  his  brown  pot ;  and  was  it  not  there  when  he  had 
found  Eppie  ?  The  gods  of  the  hearth  exist  for  us  still ; 
and  let  all  new  faith  be  tolerant  of  that  fetishism,  lest 
it  bruise  its  own  roots. 

Silas  ate  his  dinner  more  silently  than  usua.,  soon 
laying  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  watching  half 
abstractedly  Eppie's  play  with  Snap  and  the  cat,  by 
which  her  own  dining  was  made  rather  a  lengthy  busi- 
ness. Yet  it  was  a  sight  that  might  well  arrest  wan- 
dering thoughts— Eppie  with  the  rippling  radiance,  of 
her  hair  and  the  whiteneas  of  her  rounded  chin  and 
throat  set  off  by  the  dark-blue  cotton  gown,  laughing 
merrily  as  the  kitten  held  on  with  her  four  claws  to  one 
shoulder,  like  a  design  for  a  jug-handle ;  while  Snap  on 
the  right  hand  and  Puss  on  the  other  put  up  their  paws 
towards  a  morsel  which  she  held  out  of  the  reach  of 
both — Snap  occasionally  desisting  in  order  to  remon- 
strate with  the  cat  by  a  cogent  worrying  growl  on  the 
greediness  and  futility  of  her  conduct;  till  Eppie  re- 
lented, caressed  them  both,  and  divided  the  morsel 
between  them. 

But  at  last  Eppie,  glancing  at  the  clock,  checked  the 
play,  and  said,  "  O  daddy,  you're  wanting  to  go  into 
the  sunshine  to  smoke  your  pipe.  But  I  i  lUst  clear 
away  first,  so  as  the  house  may  be  tidy  when  godmother 
comes.    I'll  make  hast& ;  I  won't  be  long." 

Silas  had  taken  to  smoking  a  pipe  daily  during  the 
last  two  years,  having  been  strongly  urged  to  it  by  the 
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sages  of  Baveloe,  as  a  practioe  "good  for  the  fits;" 
and  this  advice  was  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Kimble,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  as  well  to  try  what  could  do  no  harm 
— a  principle  which  was  made  to  answer  for  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  that  gentleman's  medical  practice.  Silas 
did  not  highly  enjoy  smoking,  and  often  wondered  how 
his  neighbours  could  be  so  fond  of  it;  but  a  humble 
sort  of  acquiescence  in  what  was  held  to  be  good  had 
become  a  strong  habit  of  that  new  self  which  had  been 
developed  in  him  since  he  had  found  Eppie  on  his  hearth. 
It  hod  been  the  only  clue  his  bewildered  mind  could 
hold  by  in  cherishing  this  young  life  that  had  been  sent 
to  him  out  of  the  darkness  into  which  his  gold  had  de- 
parted. By  seeking  what  was  needful  for  Eppie,  by 
sharing  the  effect  that  everything  produced  on  her,  he 
had  himself  come  to  appropriate  the  forms  of  custom 
and  belief  which  were  the  mould  of  Raveloe  life. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  hide  from 
Eppie  that  she  was  not  his  own  child;  even  if  the 
most  delicate  reticence  on  the  point  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  Raveloe  gossips  in  her  presence,  her 
own  questions  about  her  mother  could  not  have  been 
parried  as  she  grew  up  without  that  complete  shrouding 
of  the  past  which  would  have  made  a  painful  barrier 
between  their  minda  So  Eppie  had  long  known  how 
her  mother  had  died  on  the  snowy  ground,  and  how  she 
herself  had  been  found  on  the  hearth  by  father  Silas, 
who  had  taken  her  golden  curls  for  his  lost  guineas 
brought  back  to  him.  The  tender  and  peculiar  love  with 
which  Silas  had  reared  her  in  almost  inseparable  com- 
panionsliip  with  himself,  aided  by  the  seclusion  of  their 
dwelling,  had  preserved  her  from  the  lowering  influences 
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of  the  village  talk  and  halntR,  and  had  kept  her  mind  in 
that  freshness  which  is  sometimes  falsely  supposed  to  he' 
an  invariable  attribute  of  rusticity.  Perfect  love  has  a 
breath  of  poetry  which  can  exalt  the  relations  of  the 
least-instructed  human  beings ;  and  this  breath  of  poetry 
had  surrounded  Eppie  from  the  time  when  she  had 
followed  the  bright  gleam  that  beckoned  her  to  Silas's 
heiurth ;  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  if,  in  other  things 
besides  her  delicate  prettiness,  she  was  not  quite  a 
common  village  maiden,  but  had  a  touch  of  refinement 
and  fervour  which  came  from  no  other  teaching  than 
that  of  tenderly  nurtured,  unvitiated  feeling.  She  was 
too  childish  and  simple  for  her  imagination  to  rove  into 
questions  about  her  unknown  father ;  for  a  long  while  it 
did  not  even  occur  to  her  that  she  must  have  had  a 
father;  and  the  first  time  that  the  idea  of  her  mother 
having  had  a  husband  presented  itself  to  her  was  when 
Silas  showed  her  the  wedding  ring  which  had  been  taken 
from  bhe  wasted  finger,  and  had  been  carefully  preserv^ed 
by  him  in  a  little  lackered  box  shaped  like  a  shoe.  He 
delivered  tliis  box  into  Eppie's  charge  when  she  had 
grown  up,  and  she  often  opened  it  to  look  at  the  ring, 
but  still  she  thought  hardly  at  all  about  the  father  of 
whom  it  was  the  symbol.  Had  she  not  a  'ather  very 
close  to  her,  who  loved  her  better  than  any  real  fathers 
in  the  village  seemed  to  love  their  daughters  ?  On  the 
contrary,  who  her  mother  was,  and  how  she  came  to  die 
in  that  fOTlomness,  were  questions  that  often  pressed  on 
Eppie's  mind.  Her  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Winthrop,  who 
was  her  nearest  friend  next  to  Silas,  made  her  feel  that  a . 
mother  must  be  very  precious;  and  she  had  again  and 
again  asked  Silas  to  tell  her  how  her  mother  looked, 
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-whom  she  was  like,  and  how  he  had  found  her  against 
the  furze  bush,  led  towards  it  by  the  little  fcotsteps  and 
ilie  outstretched  arms.  The  furze  bush  was  there  still ; 
Mid  this  afternoon,  when  Eppie  came  out  witix  Silas  into 
the  sunshine,  it  was  the  first  object  that  arrested  her 
eyes  and  thoughta 

"  Father,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  gravity,  which 
sometimes  came  like  a  sauder,  slower  cadence  acioss 
her  playfulness,  "  we  shall  take  the  furze  bush  into  the 
garden ;  itil  come  into  the  comer,  and  just  against  it  111 
put  snowdrops  and  crocuses,  'cause  Aaron  says  they  won't 
die  out,  but  11  always  get  more  r  d  more." 

"  Ah,  child,"  said  Silas,  always  ready  to  talk  when  he 
had  liis  pipe  in  his  hand,  apparently  enjoying  the  pauses 
more  than  the  puffs;  "it  wouldn't  do  to  leave  out  tae 
furze  bush ;  and  there's  nothing  prettier  to  my  thinking 
when  its  yallow  with  flowers.  But  it's  just  come  into  my 
head  what  w  re  to  do  for  a  fence — mayhap  Aaron  can 
help  us  to  a  tnought ;  but  a  fence  we  must  have,  else  the 
donkeys  and  things  'ull  come  and  trample  everything 
down.  AAd  fenciug's  hard  to  be  got  at,  by  what  I  can 
make  out." 

"Oh,  I'll  tell  you,  daddy,"  said  Eppie,  clasping  her 
hands  suddenly  after  a  minute's  thought.  "There's 
lots  o'  loose  stones  about,  some  of  'em  not  big,  and  /ee 
might  lay  'em  atop  of  one  another  aud  nake  a  walL 
You  and  me  could  Cirry  the  smallest,  and  Aaron  'ud 
carry  the  rest — ^I  know  he  would." 

"Eh,  my  precious  'un,"  sairl  Silas,  "  there  ilsn't  enough 
stonas  to  go  all  round ;  and  as  for  you  carrying,  why, 
wi'  your  little  arms  you  couldn't  carry  a  stone  no  bigger 
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than  a  turnip.  You're  dillicate  injide,  my,  d^ar,"  he 
added,  with  a  tender  intonation;  "thaVs  what  Mrs. 
Winthrop  saya" 

"Ob,  I'm  stronger  than  you  think,  daddy,"  jft'd 
Eppie;  "and  if  there  wasn't  stones  enough  to  go  ail 
round,  why  they'll  go  part  o'  the  way,  and  then  it'll 
be  easier  to  get  sticks  and  things  for  the  rest.  See  here, 
round  the  big  pit,  what  a  many  stones ! " 

She  skipped  forwarrl  to  the  pit,  meaning  to  lift  one 
of  the  stones  and  exhibit  her  strength,  biit  she  started 
back  in  surprise. 

"O  father,  just  come  and  look  hes"  she  exclaimed; 
"come  and  see  how  the  water's  gone  down  since  yesterday. 
Why,  yesterday  the  pit  was  ever  so  full ! " 

"Well,  to  be  sure,"  said  Silas,  coming  to  her  side. 
"Why,  that's  the  draining  they've  begun  on,  since 
harvest,  i'  Mr.  Osgood's  fields,  I  reckon.  The  foreman 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  when  1  passed  by  'em, 
•Master  Mamer,'  he  said,  'I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we 
lay  your  bit  o'  waste  as  dry  as  a  bone.'  It'  was  Mr. 
Godfrey  Cass,  he  said,  had  gone  into  the  draining;  he'd 
been  taking  these  fields  o'  Mr.  Osgood." 

'  How  odd  it'll  seem  to  have  the  old  pit  dried  up ! " 
said  Eppie,  turning  away,  and  stooping  to  lift  rather  a 
large  stone  '  See,  daddy,  I  can  carry  this  quite  well," 
she  said,  going  along  with  much  energy  for  a  few  steps, 
but  presently  letting  it  fall. 

"  ^Ji,  you're  fine  and  strong,  aren't  you  ? "  said  Silas, 
while  Eppie  shook  her  aching  arras  and  laughed.  "  Come, 
come,  let  us  go  and  sit  down  on  the  bank  against  the 
stile  there,  and  have  no  more  lifting.    You  might  hurt 
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yooraelf,  child.    You'd  need  have  somebody  t<»  work  for 
you,  and  my  arm  isn't  over  strong." 

Silas  uttered  the  last  sentence  slowly,  as  if  it  implied 
more  than  met  the  ear  ;  and  Eppie,  when  they  sat  d6wn 
on  the  bank,  nestled  close  to  his  side,  and  taking  hold 
caressingly  of  the  arm  that  wbl.  not  over  strong,  held 
it  on  her  lap,  wiiile  Silas  puffed  again  dutifully  at  the 
pipe,  which  occupied  his  o^her-  arm.  An  ash  in  the 
hedgerow  behind  made  a  fretted  screen  from  the  sun, 
and  threw  happy,  playful  ihadows  all  about  them. 

"Father,"  said  Eppie  very  gently,  after  they  had 
been  sitting  in  silence  a  little  while,  "if  I  was  to  be 
married,  ought  I  to  be  married  with  my  mother's  ring  ? " 

Siliis  gave  an  almost  imperceptible  start,  though  the 
question  fell  in  with  the  undercurrent  of  thought  in  his 
own  mind,  and  then  said  in  a  subdued  tone.  "  Why, 
Eppie,  have  you  been  '\-thinking  on  it  ? " 

"  Only  this  last  week,^  father,"  said  Eppie  ingenuously, 
"  since  Aaron  talked  to  me  about  it." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ? "  said  Silas,  still  in  the 
same  subdued  way,  as  if  he  were  anxious  lest  he 
should  fall  into  the  slightest  tone  that  was  not  for 
Eppie's  good. 

"He  said  he  should  Hke  to  be  married,  because  he 
was  a-going  in  four-and-twenty,  and  had  got  a  deal  of 
gardening  work,  now  Mr.  Mott's  given  up ;  and  he 
goes  twice  a  week  regular  to  Mr.  Cass's  and  once  to 
Mr.  Osgood's,  and  they're  going  to  take  him  on  at  the 
Rectory." 

"  And  who  is  it  as  he's  wanting  to  marry  ?  "  said  Silas, 
with  rauner  a  sad  smile. 
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••Why,  me,  to  be  wire,  daddy,"  said  Epoie,  with 
dhnpling  laughter,  kiasing  her  father's  cheek:  "as  ii 
he'd  want  to  .marry  anybody  else ! " 

•*  And  you  mean  to  have  him,  do  yon  7 "  said  Silas. 

"Yes,  some  time,"  said  Eppie;  *'I  don't  know  when. 
Everybody's  married  some  time,  Aaron  say&    But  I  told 
•him  that  wasn't  true;  for,  I  said,  look  at  father— he's 
never  been  married." 

••  No,  child,"  said  Silas ;  "  your  father  was  a  lone  man 
till  you  was  sent  to  him." 

"  But  you'll  never  be  lone  again,  father,"  said  Eppie 
tenderly.  "  That  was  what  AaroB  said—'  I  could  never 
think  o'  taking  yon  away  from  Master  Mamer,  Eppie.' 
And  I  said, '  It  'ud  be  no  use  if  you  did,  Aaron.'  And  he 
wants  us  all  to  live  together,  so  as  you  needn't  wotk  a 
bit,  father,  only  what's  for  your  own  pleasure ;  and  he'd 
be  as  good  as  a  son  to  you — that  was  what  he  said." 

"  And  should  you  like  that,  Eppie  ? "  said  Silas,  looking 
at  her. 

"I  shouldn't  mind  it,  father,"  said  Eppie,  quite  simply. 
•'  And  I  should  like  things  to  be  as  you  needn't  work 
.  much.  But  if  it  wasn't  for  that,  I'd  sooner  things  didn't 
change;  I'm  very  happy.  I  like  Aaron  to  be  fond  of 
me,  and  come  and  see  us  often,  and  behave  pretty  to  you. 
He  always  doea  behave  pretty  to  you,  doesn't  he,  father  ? " 

"Yes,  child;  nobody  could  behave  better,"  said  Silas 
emphatically.    "  He's  his  mother's  lad." 

"  But  I  don't  want  any  change,"  said  Eppie.  "  I  should 
like  to  go  on  a  long,  long  while  just  as  we  are.  Only 
Aaron  does  want  a  change ;  and  he  mad*^  me  cry  a  bit — 
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only  a  bit— because  he  said  I  didn't  care  for  Aim,  for  if  I 
oar^  for  him  I  shonld  want  us  to  be  married,  as  he  did." 
"  Eh,  my  blessed  child,"  said  Silas  laying  down  his  pipe 
as  if  it  were  useless  to  pretend  to  smoke  any  longen 
"you're  o'er  young  to  be  married.  We'll  ask  Mrs.  Win- 
thn^K— well  ask  Aaron's  mother  what  she  thinks,  if 
there's  a  right  thing  to  do  shell  come  at  it  But  there's 
this  to  be  thought  on,  Eppie :  things  will  change,  whether 
we  like  it  or  no ;  things  won't  go  on  for  a  long  while  just 
as  they  are  and  no  difference.  I  shall  get  older  and 
helplesser,  and  be  a  burden  on  you,  belike,  if  I  don't  go 
away  from  you  altogether.  Not  as  I  mean  you'd  tiiink 
me  a  burden — I  know  you  wouldn't — but  it  u'd  be  hard 
upon  you;  and  when  I  look  for'ard  to  that,  I  like  to 
think  as  you'd  have  somebody  else  besides  me — somebody 
young  and  strong,  as  '11  outlast  your  own  life  and  take 
care  on  you  to  the  end."  Silas  paused,  and  resting  hia. 
wrists  on  his  knees,  lifted  his  hands  up  and  down 
meditatively  as  he  looked  on  the  ground. 

"  Then  would  you  like  me  to  bo  muried,  father  ? "  said 
Eppie,  with  a  little  trembling  in  her  voice. 

"I'll  not  be  the  man  to  say  no,  Eppie,"  said  Silas 
emphatically;  "bujb  well  ask  your  godmother.  She'll 
wish  the  right  thing  by  you  and  her  son  too." 

"  There  they  come,  then,"  said  Eppie ;  "  let  us  go  and 
meet  'em.  Oh,  the  pipe !  won't  you  have  it  lit  again, 
father  ? "  said  Eppie,  lifting  that  medicinal  appliance  from 
tlie  ground. 

"  Nay,  child,"  said  Silas ;  "  I've  done  enough  for  to-day. 
I  think  mayhap  a  little  of  it  does  me  more  good  than  so 
much  at  once." 
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CHAPTER  XII 

It  was  Godfrey's  custom  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to 
do  a  little  contemplative  farming  in  a  leisurely  walk. 
Nancy  seldom  accompanied  him ;  for  the  women  of  her 
generation  were  not  given  to  much  walking  beyond 
their  own  house  and  garden,  finding  sufficient  exercise 
in  domestic  duties.  So,  she  usually  sat  with  Mant's 
Bible  beforr>  her,  and  after  following  the  text  with  her 
eyes  for  a  little  while,  she  would  gradually  permit  them 
to  wander  as  her  thoughts  had  already*  insisted  on 
wandering. 

There  was  one  main  thread  of  painful  experience  in 
Nancy's  married  life,  and  on  it  hung  certain  deeply-felt 
scenes,  which  were  the  oftenest  revived  in  retrospect. 
Nancy's  deepest  wounds  had  all  come  from  the  percep- 
tion that  the  absence  of  children  from  their  hearth  was 
dwelt  on  in  her  husband's  mind  as  a  privation  to  which 
he  could  not  reconcile  himself. 

Had  she  done  everything  in  her  power  to  lighten 
Godfrey's  privation  ?  Had  she  really  been  right  in  the 
resistance  which  had  cost  her  so  much  pain  six  years 
ago,  and  again  four  years  ago — the  resistance  to  her 
husband's  wish  that  they  should  adopt  a  child  ?  Adop- 
tion was  more  remote  from  the  ideas  and  habits  of  that 
time  than  of  our  own ;  still  Nancy  had  her  opinion  on 
it.  It  was  as  necessary  to  her  mind  to  have  an  opinion 
on  all  topics,  not  exclusively  masculine,  that  had  come 
under  her  notice  as  for  her  to  have  a  precisely  marked 
place  for  every  article  of  her  personal  property ;  and  her 
opinions  were  always  principles  to  be  unwaveringly 
acted  on. 
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It  was  one  of  those  rigid  prinoiples,  and  no  petty 
egoistio  feeling,  which  had  been  the  ground  of  Nancy's 
difficult  resistance  to  her  husband's  wish.  To  adopt 
a  child  because  children  of  your,  own  had  been  denied 
you  was  to  try  and  choose  your  lot  in  spite  of  Provi- 
dence. The  adopted  child,  she  was  convinced,  would 
never  turn  out  well,  and  would  be  a  curse  to  those  who 
had  wilfully  and  rebelliously  sought  what  it  was  clear 
that,  for  some  high  reason,  they  were  better  without 
When  you  saw  a  thing  was  not  meant  to  be,  said  Nancy, 
it  was  a  bounden  duty  to  leave  oTso  much  as  wishing  for 
it.  And  so  far,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  men  could  scarcely 
make  more  than  a  verbal  improvement  in  her  principle. 
But  the  conditions  under  which  she  held  it  apparent 
that  a  thing  was  not  meant  to  be  depended  on  a  more 
peculiar  mode  of  thinking.  She  would  have  given  tip 
making  a  purchase  at  a  particular  place  H  on  three 
successive  times  rain,  or  some  other  cause  of  Heaven's 
sending,  had  formed  an  obstacle;  and  she  would  have 
anticipated  a  broken  limb  or  other  heavy  misfortune 
to  any  one  who  pei-sisted  in  spite  of  such  indications. 

"  But,  why  should  you  think  the  child  would  turn  out 
ill?"  said  Godfrey  in  his  remonstrances.  "She  has 
thriven  as  well  as  child  can  do  with  the  weaver;  and 
he  ..iopted  her.  There  isn't  such  a  pretty  little  girl 
anywhere  else  in  the  parish,  or  one  fitter  for  the  station 
we  could  give  her.  Where  can  be  the  likelihood  of  her 
being  a  curse  to  anybody  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Godfrey,"  said  Nancy,  who  was  sitting 
with  her  hands  tightly  clasped  together,  and  with  yearn- 
ing, regretful  affection  in  her  eyes.  "The  child  may 
not  turn  out  ill  with  the  weaver.     But,  then,  he  didn't 
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go  to  •wk  her,  m  we  ihoold  be  doing.  It  will  be  wrong ; 
I  feel  nire  it  will  Don't  yoa  remember  •  mt  th^  lady 
we  met  at  the  Boyston  Baths  told  ue  »  xmt  the  child 
her  tiater  adopted?  That  wtu  the  only  adopting  I 
ever  heard  of— and  the  child  was  transported  when  it 
was  twenty-three.  Dear  Godfrey,  don't  ask  me  to  do 
what  I  know  is  wrong ;  I  should  never  be  happy  again. 
I  know  it's  very  hard  for  you— it's  easier  for  me— but 
it's  tne  will  of  Providence." 

Godfrey  had  from  the  first  specified  Bppie,  then  about 
twelve  years  old,  as  a  child  suitable  for  them  to  adept 
It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  Silas  would  rather 
part  with  his  Ufe  than  with  Bppie.    Surely  the  weaver 
would  wis!  the  best  to  the  cUld  he  had  taken  so  much  ■ 
trouble  with,  and  would  be  glad  that  such  good  fortune 
should  happen  to  her.    She  would  always  be  very  grate- 
ful to  him,  and  he  would  be  well  provided  for  to  the 
end  of  his  life— provided  for  as  the  excellent  part  he 
had  done  by  the  child  deserved.    Was  it  not  an  appro- 
priate  thing  for  people  in  a  higher  station  to  take  a 
charge  off  the  hands  of  a  man  in  a  lower?    It  seemed 
an  eminently  appropriate  thing  to  Godfrey,  for  reasons 
that  were  known  <mly  to  himself;  and  by  a  common 
fallacy  he  imagined  the  measure  would  be  easy  because 
he  had  private  motives  for  desiring  it    This  was  rather 
a  coarse  mode  of  estimating  Silas's  relation  to  Bppie ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  many  of  the  impressions 
which  Godfrey  was  Ukely  to  gather  concerning  the  labour- 
ing people  around  him  would  favour  the  idea  that  deep 
affections  cim  hardly  go  along  with  callous  palms  and 
scant  means;   and  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity, 
even  if  he  had  had  the  power,  of  entering  intimately 
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into  «U  thai  wm  ezeeption*!  in  tli«  WMver't  ezperi- 
•nee.  It  wm  only  the  want  of  Adequate  knowledge  Uutt 
eonld  have  made  it  poirible  for  Godfrey  deliberaiely 
to  entertain  an  unfeeling  project;  hie  natural  kindnees 
had  outlived  that  blighting  time  of  cruel  wiahee,  and 
Nancy's  praise  of  him  as  a  husband  was  not  founded 
entirely  on  a  wilful  illusion. 

"I  was  Hght,"  she  said  to  henelf,  when  she  had  re- 
called all  their  scenes  of  discussion — "  I  feel  I  was  right 
to  fey  him  nay,  though  it  hurt  me  more  than  anything ; 
but  how  good  Godfrey  has  been  about  it  I  Many  men 
would  have  been  very  angry  with  me  for  standing  out 
against  their  wishes ;  and  they  might  have  thrown  out 
that  they'd  had  ill-luck  in  marrying  me;  but  Godfrey 
has  never  been  the  man  to  say  me  an  unkind  word.  '  It's 
only  what  he  can't  hide:  everj^hing  seems  so  blank 
to  him,  I  know ;  and  the  land— what  a  difference  it  Hid 
make  to  him,  when  he  goes  to  see  after  things,  if 
he'd  children  growing  up  that  he  was  doing  it  all  for ! 

Godfrey  did  Nancy  no  injustice  as  to  the  motives  of 
her  obstinacy.  It  Was  impossible  to  J  .^ve  lived  with 
her  fifteen  years  and  not  to  be  awnre  that  an  unselfish 
clinging  to  the  right,  and  a  sincerity  clear  as  the  flower- 
bom  dew,  were  her  main  characteristics;  indeed,  God- 
frey felt  this  so  strongly  that  b's  own  more  wavering 
nature,  too  averse  to  facing  difficulty  to  be  unvaryingly 
simple  and  truthful,  was  kept  in  a  certain  awe  of  ^ia 
g<jntle  wife  who  watched  his  looks  with  a  yearning  to 
obey  them.  It  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  he  should 
ever  confess  to  her  the  truth  about  E{^ie;  she  would 
never  recover  from  the  repulsion  ihe  story  of  his  earlier 
marriage  would  create,  told  to  her  now,  after  that  long 
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concealment  And  the  child  too,  he  thought,  must 
become  an  object  of  repulsion ;  the  very  sight  of  her 
would  be  painful  The  shock  to  Nancy's  mingled  pride 
and  ignorance  of  the  world's  evil  might  even  be  too 
much  for  her  delicate  frame.  Since  he  had  married  her 
with  that  secret  in  his  heart,  he  must  keep  it  there  to 
the  last.  Whatever  else  he  did,  he  could  not  make  an 
irreparable  breach  between  himself  and  this  long-loved 
wife. 

Meanwhile,  why  could  he  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
the  absence  of  children  from  a  hearth  brightened  by 
such  a  wife  ?  Why  did  his  mind  fly  uneasily  to  that 
void,  as  if  it  were  the  sole  reason  why  life  was  not  thor- 
oughly, joyous  to  him  ?  His  conscience,  never  thoroughly 
easy  about  Eppie.now  gave  his  childless  home  the  aspect 
of  a  retribution ;  and  as  the  time  passed  on,  under 
Nancy's  refusal  to  adopt  her,  any. retrieval  of  his  error 
became  more  and  more  difficult. 

On'  this  Sunday  afternoon  it  was  already  four  years 
since  there  had  been  any  allusion  to  tlie  subject  between 
them,  and  Nancy  supposed  that  it  was  for  ever  buried. 

"  I  wonder  if  he'll  mind  it  less  or  more  as  he  gete 
older,"  she  thought;  "I'm  afraid  more.  Aged  people 
feel  ^.he  miss  of  children.  What  would  father  do  without 
Priscilla?  And  if  I  die,  Godfrey  will  be  very  lonely 
—not  holding  together  with  his  brothers  much.  But 
I  won't  be  over-anxious,  and  trying  to  make  things  out 
beforehand ;  I  must  do  my  best  for  the  present" 

With  that  last  thought  Nancy  roused  herself  from 
her  reverie  and  turned,  her  eyes  again  towards  the  for- 
saken page.      It  had  been  forsaken  longer  than  she 
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imajjrined,  for  she  was  presently  surprised  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  servant  with  the  tea-tliinga  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  little  before  the  usual  time  for  tea ;  but  Jane 
had  her  reasons. 

"  Is  your  master  come  into  the  yard,  Jane  ? " 

"No,  'm,  he  isn't,"  said  Jane,  with  a  slight  em- 
phasis, of  which,  however,  her  mistress  took  no  notice. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you've  seen  'em,  'm,"  con- 
tinued Jane,  after  a  pause,  "  but  there's  folks  making 
haste  all  one  w^ay  afore  the  front  window.  I  doubt 
something's  happened.  There's  niver  a  man  to  be  seen 
i'  the  yard,  else  I'd  send  and  see.  I've  been  up  ii^to 
the  top  attic,  but  there's  no  seeing  anything  for  trees. 
I  hope  nobody's  hurt,  that's  all." 

"  Oh  no,  I  dare  say  there's  nothing  much  the  matter," 
said  Nancy.  "It's  perhaps  Mr.  Snell's  bull  got  out 
again,  as  he  did  before." 

"I  wish  he  mayn't  gore  anybody  then,  that's  all," 
said  Jane,  not  altogether  despising  a  hypothesis  which 
covered  a  few  imaginary  calamities. 

"  That  girl  is  always  terrifying  me,"  thought  Nancy ; 
"  I  wish  Godfrey  would  come  in." 

She  went  to  the  front  window  and  looked  as  far  as 
she  could  see  along  the  road,  with  an  uneasiness  which 
she  felt  to  be  childish,  for  there  were  now  no  signs  of 
excitement  as  Jane  had  spoken  of,  and  Godfrey  would 
not  be  likely  to  return  by  the  village  road,  but  by  the* 
fielda  She  continued  to  stand,  however,  looking  at  the 
placid  churchyard  with  the  long  shadows  of  the  grave- 
stones  across  the  bright  green  hillocks,  and  at    the 
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glowing  antmnn  colours  of  the  Rectory  trees  beyond. 
Before  such  calm  external  beauty  the  presence  of  a 
vague  fear  is  more  distinctly  felt— like  a  raven  flapping 
its  slow  wing  across  the  sunny  air.  Nancy  wished  more 
and  more  that  Godfrey  would  come  in. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

Some  one  opened  the  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  Nancy  felt  that  it  was  her  husband.  She  turned 
from  the  window  with  gladness  in  her  eyes,  for  the  wife's 
chief  dread  was  stilled. 

"  Dear,  I'm  so  thankful  you're  come,"  she  said,  gomg 

towards  him.    "I  began  to  get " 

She  paused  abruptly,  for  Godfrey  was  laying  do^-n  his 
hat  with  trembling  hands,  and  turned  towards  her  with 
a  pale  face  and  a  strange  unanswering  glance,  as  if  he 
'  saw  her  indeed,  but  haw  her  as  part  of  a  scene  invisible 
to  herself.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  not  daring  to 
speak  again ;  but  he  left  the  touch  unnoticed,  and  threw 
Umself  into  his  chair. 

Jane  was  already  at  the  door  with  the  hissing  urn. 
"Tell  her  to  keep  away,  will  you?"  said  Godfrey;  and 
when  the  door  was  closed  again  he  exerted  himself  to 
speak  more  distinctly. 

"  Sit  down,  Nancy— there,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  chair 
opposite  him.  "I  came  back  as  soon  as  I  could,  to 
hinder  anybody's  telling  you  but  me.  I've  had  a  great 
'shock— but  I  care  most  about  the*  shock  it'll  be  to  you." 

"It  isn't  father  and  Priscilla?"  said  Nancy  with 
quivering  lips,  clasping  her  hands  together  tightly  on 
her  lap. 
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"No, it's  nobody  living," said  Godfrey  unequal  to  the 
considerate  skill  with  which  he  would  have  wished  to 
make  his  revelation.  **  It's  Dunstan — my  brother  Dun- 
stan,  that  we  lost  sight  of  sixteen  years  ago.  We've 
found  him— found  his  body — his  skeleton." 

The  deep  dread  Godfrey's  look  had  created  in  ^  ancy 
made  her  feel  these  words  a  relief.  She  sat  in  com- 
parative calmness  to  hear  what  else  he  had  to  telL  He 
went  on, — 

"The  Stone-pit  has  gone  dry  suddenly — from  the 
draining,  I  suppose ;  and  there  he  lies— has  lain  for  six- 
teen years,  wedged  between  two  great  stones.  There's 
his  watch  and  seals,  and  there's  my  gold-handled  hunting- 
whip,  with  my  name  on.  He  took  it  away,  without  my 
knowing,  the  day  he  went  hunting  on  Wildfire,  the  last 
time  he  was  seen." 

Godfrey  paused ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to  say  what  came 
next.  •'  Do  you  think  he  drowned  himself  ? "  said  Nancy, 
almost  wondering  that  her  husband  should  be  so  deeply 
shaken  by  what  had  happened  all  those  years  ago  to  an 
unloved  brother,  of  whom  worse  th'uj's  had  been  augured. 

"No,  he  fell  in,"  said  Godfrey,  in  a  low  but  distinct 
voice,  as  if  he  felt  some  deep  meaning  in  the  fact. 
Presently  he  added,  "  Dunstan  was  the  mar  that  robbed 
Silas  Mamej." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Nancy's  face  and  neck  at  this 
surprise  and  shame,  for  she  had  been  bred  up  to  regard 
even  a  distant  kinship  with  crime  as  a  dishonour. 

"O  Godfrey!"  she  said  with  compassion  in  her  tone, 
for  she  had  immediately  reflected  that  the  dishonour 
must  be  felt  still  more  keenly  by  her  husband. 
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"There  was  the  money  in  the  pit,"  he  oontinned — "all 
the  weaver's  money.    Everything's  been  gathered  up,  and- 
they're  taking  the  skeleton  to  the  Rainbow.    But  I  came 
back  to  tell  you :  there  was  no  hindering  it ;  you  must 
know." 

He  was  silent,  looking  on  the  ground  for  two  long 
minutes.  Nancy  would  have  said  some  words  of  comfort 
under  this  disgrace,  but  she  refrained,  from  an  instinctive 
sense  that  there  was  something  behind — that  Godfrey 
had  something  else  to  tell  her.  Presently  he  lifted  his 
eyes  to  her  face,  and  kept  them  fixed  on  her  as  he  said, — 

"  Everything  come*  to  light,  Nancy,  sooner  or  later. 
When  God  Almighty  wills  it,  our  secrets  are  found  ok* 
I've  lived  with  a  secret  on  my  mind,  but  I'll  keep  it 
from  you  no  longer.  I  Wouldn't  have  you  know  it 
by  somebody  else  and  not  by  me — I  wouldn't  have  you 
find  it  out  after  I'm  dead.  I'll  tell  you  now.  It's  been 
•  I  will '  and  '  I  won't '  with  me  all  my  life — I'll  make 
sure  of  myself  now." 

Nancy's  utmost  dread  had  returned.  The  eyes  of  the 
husband  and  wife  met  with  awe  in  them,  as  at  a  crisis 
which  suspended  affection. 

"  Nancy,"  said  Godfrey  slowly,  "  when  I  married  you 
I  hid  something  from  you — something  I  ought  to  have 
told  you.  That  woman  Mamer  found  dead  in  the  snow — 
Eppie's  mother — that  wretched  woman — was  my  wife: 
Eppie  is  my  child. 

He  paused,  dreading  the,effect  of  his  confession.  But 
Nancy  sat  quite  still,  only  that  her  eyes  dropped  and 
ceased  to  meet  his.  She  was  pale  and  quiet  as  a  medi- 
tative statue,  clasping  her  hands  on  her  lap. 
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"Youll  never  think  ihe  same  of  me  again,"  said 
Godfrey  after  a  little  while,  with  some  tremor  in  his 
voiee. 

She  was  silent. 

"  I  oughtn't  to  have  left  the  child  unowned  ;  I  oughtn't 
to  have  kept  it  from  you.  But  I  couldn't  bear  u>  give 
you  up,  Nancy.  I  was  led  away  into  marrying  her— I 
suffered  for  it." 

Still  Nancy  was  silent,  looking  down ;  and  he  almost 
expected  that  she  would  presently  get  up  and  say  she 
would  go  to  her  father'a  How  could  she  have  any 
mercy  for  faults  that  must  seem  so  black  to  her,  with 
her  simple,  severe  notions  ? 

But  at  last  she  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  his  again  and 
spoke.  There  was  no  indignation  in  her  voice— only 
deep  regret. 

"Godfrey,  if  you  had  but  told" me  this  six  years  ago, 
we  could  have  done  some  of  our  duty  by  the  child .  Do 
you  think  I'd  have  refused  to  take  her  in  if  I'd  known 
she  was  yours  ?  " 

At  that  moment  Godfrey  felt  aM  the  bitterness  of  an 
error  that  was  not  simply  futile,  but  had  defeated  its 
own  end.  He  had  not  r^  sured  this  wife  with  whom 
he  had  lived  so  long,  i  she  spoke  again  with  more 
agitation. 

"And— O  Godfrey — if  we'd  had  her  from  the  first, 
if  you'd  taken  to  her  as  you  ought,  she'd  have  loved  me 
for  her  mother — and  you'd  have  been  happier  with  me. 
I  could  better  have  bore  my  little  baby  dying,  and  our 
life  might  have  been  more  like  what  we  used  to  think 
it  'ud  be." 
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The  tears  fell,  and  Nancy  ceased  to  speak. 
'  "But  you  wouldn't  have  married  me  then,  Nancy, 
if  I'd  told  yon,"  said  Godfrey,  urged  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  Self-reproach  to  prove  to  himself  that  his  con- 
duct had  not  been  utter  folly.  "You  ay  think  you 
would  now,  but  you  wouldn't  then.  With  your  pride 
and  your  father's,  you'd  have  hated  having  anything 
to  do  with  me  after  the  talk  there'd  been." 

"I  ctn't  say  what  I  should  have  done  about  that, 
Godfrey.  I  should  never  have  married  anybody  else. 
But  I  wasn't  worth  doing  wrong  for— nothing  is  in  this 
world.  Nothing  is  so  good  as  it  seems  beforehand— not 
even  our  marryiug  wasn't,  you  see."  There  was  a  faint, 
sad  smile  on  Nancy's  face  as  she  said  the  last  words. 

" I'm  a  W0P3e  man  th-n  you  thought  I  was, Nancy," 
said  Godfrey,  rather  tremulously.  "Cain  you  forgive 
me  ever?" 

"Tlie  wrong  to  me  is  but  little,  Godfrey;  you've 
made  it  up  to  me — ^you've  been  good  to  me  for  fifteen 
years.  It's  another  you  did  the  wrong  to ;  and  I  doubt 
it  can  never  be  all  made  up  for.'\ 

"But  we  can  take  Eppie  now,"  said  Godfrey.  "I 
won't  mind  the  world  knowing  at  last  I'll  be  plain 
and  open  for  the  rest  o'  my  life." 

"  Itll  be  different  coming  to  us,  now  she's  grown  up," 
said  Nancy,  shaking  her  head  sadly.  "  But  it's  your 
duty  to  acknowledge  her  and  provide  for  her ;  and  I'll 
do  my  part  by  her,  and  pray  to  God  Almighty  to  make 
her  love  me." 

"Then  we'll  go  together  to  Silas  Mamer's  this  very, 
night,  as  soon  as  everything's  quiet  at  the  Stone-pits." 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

Bttween  eight  and  nine  o'clock  that  evening  Eppie 
and  Silas  were  seated  alone  in  the  cottage.  After  the 
great  excitement  the  weaver  had  undergone  from  the 
events  of  the  afternoon,  he  had  felt  a  longing  for  this 
qnietade,  and  had  even  begged  Mrs.  Winthrop  and 
Aaron,  who  had  natorally  lingered  behind  every  one 
else,  to  leave  him  alone  with  his  child.  The  excitement 
had  not  passed  away;  it  had  only  reached  that  stage 
when  the  keenness  of  the  susceptibility  makes  external 
stimulus  intolerable — when  there  is  no  sense  of  weari- 
ness, but  rather  an  intensity  of  inward  life  under  which 
sleep  is  an  impossibility.  Any  one  who  has  watched 
such  moments  in  other  men  remembers  the  brightness 
of  the  eyes  and  the  strange  definiteness  that  comes 
over  coarse  features  from  that  transient  influence.  It 
is  as  if  a  new  fineness  of  ear  for  all  spiritual  voices, 
had  sent  wonder-working  vibrations  through  the  heavy 
mortal  frame — as  if  "  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound  " 
had  passed  into  the  face  of  the  listener. 

Silas's  face  showed  that  sort  of  transfiguration  as  he 
sat  in  his  armchair  and  looked  at  Eppia  She  had 
drawn  her  own  chair  towards  his  knees,  and  leaned 
forward,  holding  both  his  hands,  while  she  looked  up  at 
him.  On  the  table  near  them,  lit  by  a  candle,  lay  the 
recovered  gold — ^the  old  long-loved  gold,  ranged  in 
orderly  heaps,  as  Silas  used  to  rang6  it  in  the  days  when 
it  was  his  only  joy.  He  had  been  telling  her  how  he 
used  to  count  it  every  night,  and  how  his  soul  was 
utterly  desolate  till  she  was  sent  to  him. 
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"At  first  I'd  a  sort  o'  feeling  come  acrosB  me  now 
and  then,"  he  was  saying  in  a  subdued  tone,  "  as  if  you 
might  be  changed  into  the  gold  again ;  for  sometimes, 
turn  my  head  which  way  I  would,  I  seemed  to  see  the 
gold ;  and  I  thought  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  feel  it, 
and  find  it  was  come  back.  But  that  didn't  last  long. 
After  a  bit  I  should  have  thought  it  was  a  curse  come 
again  if  it  had  drove  you  from  me,  for  I'd  got  to  feel 
the  need  o'  your  looks  and  your  voice  and  the  touch 
o'  your  little  fingers.  You  didn't  know  then,  Eppie, 
when  you  were  such  a  little  un — ^you  didn't  know  what 
your  old  father  Silas  felt  for  you." 

"But  I  know  now,  father,"  said  Eppie.  " If  it  hadn't 
been  for  you,  they'd  have  taken  nie  to  the  workhouse, 
and  there'd  have  been  nobody  to  love  me." . 

"Eh,  my  precious  child,  the  blessing  was  mine.  If 
you  hadn't  been  sent  to  save  me,  I  should  ha'  gone  to 
the  grave  in  my  misery.  The  money  was  taken  away 
from  me  in  time;  and  you  see  it's  been  kept — kept  till 
it  was  wanted  for  you.  It's  wonderful— our  life  is 
wonderful." 

Silas  sat  in  silence  a  few  minutes,  looking  at  the 
money.  "  It  takes  no  hold  of  me  now,"  he  said  ponder- 
ingly — "the  money  doesn't.  I  wonder  if  it  ever  could 
again— I  doubt  it  might  if  I  lost  you,  Eppie.  I  might 
come  to  think  I  was  forsaken  again,  and  lose  the  feeling 
that  God  was  good  to  me." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  knocking  at  the  door; 
and  Eppie  was  obliged  to  rise  without  answering  Silas. 
Beautiful  she  looked,  with  the  tenderness  of  gathering 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  a  slight  flush  on  her  cheeks  as  she 
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stepped  to  open  the  door.  The  flush  deepened  wlmi 
she  saw  Mr.  iand  Mr&  Oodfrey  Cass.  She  made  her 
little  nutic  curtsy,  and  held  the  door  wide  for  them 
to  enter. 

"We're  disturbing  you  very  late,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Cass,  taking  Eppie's  hand  and  looking  in  her  face 
with  an  expression  of  anxious  interest  and  adpiiration. 
Nancy  herself  was  pale  and  treniuloua 

Eppie,  after  placing  chairs  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cass,  went 
to  stand  against  Silas,  opposite  to  them. 

"Well,  Mamer,"  said  Godfrey,  trying  to  speak  with 
perfect  firmness,  "  it's  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  see  you 
with  your  money  again,  that  youVe  been  deprived  of 
so  many  years.  |t  was  one  of  my  family  did  you  the 
wrong — the  more  grief  to  me — and  I  feel  bound  to  make 
up  to  you  for  it  in  every  way.  Whatever  I  can  do  for 
you  will  be  nothing  but  paying  a  debt,  even  if  I  looked 
no  further  than  the  robbery.  But  there  are  other  things 
I'm  beholden — shall  be  beholden  to  you  for,  Mamer." 

Godfrey  checked  himself.  It  had  been  agreed  between 
hiw  and  his  wife  that  the  subject  of  his  fatherhood 
should  be  approached  very  carefully,  and  that,  if  possible, 
the  disclosure  should  be  reserved  for  the  future,  so  that 
it  might  be  made  to  Eppie  gradually.  Nancy  had  urged 
this,  because  she  felt  strongly  the  painful  light  in  which 
Eppie  must  inevitably  see  the  relation  between  her  father 
and  mother. 

Silas,  always  ill  at  ease  when  he  was  being  spoken 
to  by  "  betters,"  such  as  Mr.  Cass — tall,  powerful,  florid 
men,  seen  chiefly  on  horseback — answered  with  some 
constraint. — 
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*'Sir,  Tve  %  deal  to  thank  yoa'for  a'rMdy.  As  for 
th«  robbery,  I  ooont  it  no  loes  to  me.  And  if  I  did,  yoa 
ecmld'nt  help  it ;  yon  aren't  answerable  for  it." 

"Yoa  may  look  at  it  in  that  way, Mamer,  bqt  I  never 
can ;  and  I  hope  you'll  let  me  act  according  to  my  own 
feeling  of  what's  just    I  know  you're  easily  contented ; 
'  you've  been  a  hard-working  man  all  your  life." 

"Tea,  sir,  yes."  said  Mamer  meditatively.  "I  should 
ha'  been  bad  off  without  my  work  ;  it  was  what  I  held 
by  when  everything  else  was  gone  from  me." 

"  Ah,"  said  Godfrey,  applying  Mamer's  words  simply 
to  his  bodily  wants,  "  it  was  a  good  trade  for  you  \n  this 
country,  because  there's  been  a  great  deal  of  linen- 
weaving  to  be  done.  But  you're  getting  rather  past 
such  close  work,  Mamer ;  it's  time  you  laid  by  and  had 
some  rest.  Tou  look  a  good  deal  puUed  down,  though 
you're  not  an  old  man,  are  you  ? " 

"  Fifty-five,  as  near  as  I  can  say,  sir,"  said  Silas. 

"Oh,  why,  you  may  live  thirty  years  longer — ^look 
at  old  Macey  1  And  that  money  on  the  table,  after  all, 
is  but  little.  It  won't  go  far  either  way — whether  it's 
put  out  to  interest,  or  you  were  to  live  on  it  as  long  as 
it  would  last;  it  would'nt  go  far  if  you'd  nobody  to 
keep  but  yourself,  and  you've  had  two  to  keep  for  a 
good  many  years  now." 

"  Eh,  sir,"  said  Silas,  unaffected  by  anything  Godfrey 
was  saying,  "  I'm  in  no  ferr  o'  want.  We  shall  do  very 
well — Eppie  and  me  'uU  do  well  enough.  There's  few 
working-folks  have  got  so  much  laid  by  as  that.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  gentlefolks,  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
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dtAl— almosi  too  much.     And  as  for  lu,  it'i  litUa  we 

WMlt- 

*'0nl7  the  girden,  father,"  said  Eppie,  blashing  up  to 
»ae  ears  the  momeut  after. 

"Ton  love  a  garden,  do  yon,  my  dear?"  said  Nan^, 
'thinking  that  this  turn  in  the  point  of  viuw  might  help 
her  husband.  "We  should  agree  in  that;  I  give  a 
deal  of  time  to  the  garden." 

"  Ah,  there's  plenty  of  gardening  at  the  Bed  House," 
said  Godfrey,  surprised  at  the  difficulty  he  found  in 
approaching  a  proposition  which  had  seemed  so  easy 
to  h<m  iu  the  distance.    "  You've  done  a  good  part  by 
«k  Eppie,  Mamer,  for  sixteen  years.     It  'ud  be  a  great 

comfort  to  you  to  see  her  well  provided  for,  wouldn't 
it  ?  She  looker  blooming  and  healthy,  but  not  fit  for 
any  hardships;  she  doesn't  look  like  a  strapping  girl 
come  of  working  parents.  Tou'd  like  to  see  her  taken 
care  of  by  those  who  can  leave  her  well  off,  and  make 
a  lady  of  her;  she's  more  fit  for  it  than  for  a  rough 
life,  such  as  she  might  come  to  have  in  a  few  years'  time." 

A  slight  flush  came  over  Mamer's  face,  and  disappeared 
like  a  passing  gleam.  Eppie  was  simply  wondering  Mr. 
Cass  should  talk  so  about  things  that  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  reality,  but  Silas  was  hurt  and  uneasy. 

"I  don't  take  your  meaning,  sir,"  he  answered,  not 
having  the  words  at  command  to  express  the  mingled 
feelings  with  which  he  had  heard  Mr.  Cass's  words. 

'••Well,  my  meaning  is  this,  Mamer,"  said  Godfrey, 
determined  to  come  to  the  point.  "  Mrs.  Cass  and  I,  you 
know,  have  no  children — ^nobody  to  be  the  better  for  our 
good  home  and  everything  else  we  have — more  than 
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enough  for  ourselves.  And  we  should  like  to  hAve  some- 
body in  the  place  of  ft  daughter  to  us— we  should  like  to 
1. .  3  Eppie,  and  treat  her  in  every  way  as  our  own  child. 
It  Vd  be  a  great  comfort  to  you  in  your  old  age,  I  hope, 
to  see  her  fortune  made  in  that  way,  after  you've  been 
at  the  trouble  of  bringing  her  up  so  well.  And  it's  right 
you  should  have  every  reward  for  that.  And  Eppie,  I'm 
sure,  will  always  love  you  and  be  grateful  to  you ;  she'd 
come  and  see  you  very  often,  and  we  should  all  be  on  the 
lookout  to  do  everything  we  could  towards  making  you 
comfortable." 

A  plain  man  like  Godfrey  Cass,  speaking  under  some 
embarrassment,  necessarily  blunders  on  words  ihat  are 
coarser  than  his  intentions,  and  that  are  likely  to  fall 
gratingly  on  susceptible  feelings.  While  he  had  been 
speaking,  Eppie  had  quietly  passed  her  arm  behind  Silas's 
head,  and  let  her  hand  rest  against  it  caressingly ;  she 
felt  him  trembling  violently.  He  was  silent  for  some 
moments  when  Mr.  Cass  had  ended — poiM-il  •=«.  under  the 
conflict  of  emotions,  all  alike  painful.  Eppie's  heart  was 
swelling  at  the  sense  that  her  father  was  in  distress ;  and 
she  was  just  going  to  lean  down  and  speak  to  him,  when 
or  ft  struggling  dread  at  last  gained  the  mastery  over 

V  X  her  in  Silas,  and  he  said  faintly, — 

ny  child,  speak.     I  won't  stand  in  your  wt^y. 
Thank  ^—  j,nd  Mrs.  Cass." 

Eppie  took  her  hand  from  her  father's  head,  and  came 
forward  a  step.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  but  not  with 
shyness  this  time ;  the  sense  that  her  father  was  in 
doubt  and  suffering  b»vnished  that  sort  of  sbif -conscious- 
ness. She  dropped  a  low  curtsy,  first  to  Mrs.  Cass  and 
then  to  Mr.  Cass,  and  said, — 
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*"niMik  you,  mtt'un—ehftnk  you,  lir.  But  I  ean't 
leftve  my  father,  nor  own  anybody  nearer  than  him.  And 
I  don't  want  to  be  a  lady— thank  you  all  the  same  "  (here 
Eppie  dropped  another  curteyX  "  I  couldn't  give  up  the 
folks  I've  been  used  to." 

Eppie's  lip  began  to  tremble  a  little  at  the  last  woida 
She  retreated  to  her  father's  chair  again,  and  held  him 
round  the  neck ;  while  Silas,  with  a  subdued  sob,  put  up 
his  hand  to  gnwp  hers. 

The  tears  were  in  <iricy's  eyes,  but  her  sympathy 
with  Eppie  was  naturally  divided  with  distress  on  her 
husband's  account  She  dared  not  speak,  wondering 
what  was  going  on  in  her  husband's  mind. 

Godfrey  felt  an  irritation  inevitable  to  almost  all  of  us 
when  we  encounter  an  unexpected  obstacle.  He  had 
been  full  of  his  own  penitence  and  resolution  to  retrieve 
his  error  as  far  as  the  time  was  left  to  him.  He  was 
possessed  with  all-important  feelings,  that  were  to  lead 
to  a  predetennined  coarse  of  action  which  he  had  fixed 
on  as  the  right,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  enter  with 
lively  appreciation  into  other  people's  feelings  counter- 
acting his  vii*uou8  resolves.  The  agitation  with 
which  he  spoke  again  was  not  quite  unmixed  with 
anger.    ' 

••  But  I've  a  claim  on  you,  Eppie— the  strongest  of  all 
claims.  It's  my  duty,  Mamer,  to  own  Eppie  as  my  child, 
and  provide  for  hor.  She's  my  own  oiuld ;  her  mother 
was  ray  wife.  I've  a  natural  claim  on  her  that  must 
stand  before  every  other." 

Eppie  had  given  a  violent  start,  and  turned  quite  pale. 
Silas,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  been  relieved  by  Eppie's 
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answer  from  the  dread  lest  his  mind  should  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  hers,  felt  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  him  set  free, 
not  without  a  touch  of  parental  fiercenesa  '•  Then,  sir/* 
he  answered  with  an  accent  of  bitterness  that  had  been 
silent  in  him  since  the  memorable  day  when  his  youthful 
hope  had  perished— "  then,  sir,  why  didn't  you  say  so 
sixteen  year  ago,  and  claim  her  before  I'd  come  to  love 
her,  i'stead  o'  coming  to  take  her  from  me  now,  when 
you  might  as  well  take  the  heart  out  o'  my  body  ?  God 
gave  her  to  me  because  you  turned  your  back  upon  her, 
and  He  looks  upon  her  as  mine.  You've  no  right  to  her ! 
When  a  man  turns  a  blessing  from  his  door,  it  falls  to 
them  as  take  it  in." 

"  I  know  that,  Mamer.  I  was  wrong.  I've  repented 
of  my  conduct  in  that  matter,"  said  Godfrey,  who  could 
not  help  feeling  the  edge  of  Silas's  words. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,"  said  Mamer  with  gathering 
excitement;  "but  repentance  doesn't  alter  what's  been 
going  on  for  sixteen  year.  Your  coming  now  and  saying 
'  I'm  her  father '  doesn't  alter  the  feelings  inside  us.  It's 
me  she's  been  calling  her  father  ever  since  she  could  say 
the  word." 

"  But  I  think  you  might  look  at  the  thing  more  reason- 
ably, Mamer,"  said  Godfrey,  unexpectedly  awed  by  the 
weaver's  direct  truth-speaking.  « It  isn't  as  if  she  was 
to  be  taken  quite  away  from  you,  so  that  you'd  never  see 
her  again.  She'll  be  very  near  you,  and  come  to  see  you 
very  often.    She'll  feel  just  the  same  towards  you." 

"  Just  the  same  ? "  said  Mamer,  more  bitterly  than 
ever.  "  How'll  she  feel  just  the  same  for  me  as  she  does 
now  when  we  eat  o  the  same  bit  and  drink  o'  the  same 
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cap,  and  think  o'  the  same  things  from  one  day's  end  tfi 
another  ?  Just  the  same  ?  That's  idle  talk.  Tou'd  cn4. 
xu  i'  two."  y 

Qodfrey  v.nqr^lified  by  experience  to  discern  th^ 
pregnane,  of  Mariievf  simple  words,  felt  rather  angrv 
again.  .  o  seemed  n  him  that  the  Weaver  was  very 
selfish  (a  jiijjn-"_nt  readily  passed  by  those  who  have 
never  tested  their  own  power  of  sacrifice)  to  oppose 
what  was  undoubtedly  for  Eppie's  welfare ;  and  he  feft 
himself  called  upon,  for  her  sake,  to  assert  his  authority. 

"I  should  have  thought,  Mamer,"  he  said  severely-^ 
"  I  should  have  thought  your  affection  for  Eppie  would 
make  you  rejoice  in  what  was  for  her  good,  even  if  it 
did  call  upon  you  to  give  up  something.  You  ought  to 
remember  your  own  life's  uncertain,  and  she's  at  an  age 
now  when  her  lot  may  soon  be  fixed  in  a  way  very 
different  from  what  it  would  be  in  her  father's  home— 
sne  may  marry  some  low  working-man,  and  then,  wha^ 
ever  I  might  do  for  her,  I  couldn't  make  her  well-oflt 
You're  putting  yourself  in  the  way  of  her  welfare ;  and 
though  I'm  sorry  to  hurt  you  after  what  you've  dontf, 
and  what  I've  left  undone,  I  feel  now  it's  my  duty  £6 
insist  on  taking  care  of  my  own  daughter.  I  want  ti) 
do  my  duty."  '' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  were  Silas  qr 
Eppie  that  was  more  deeply  stirred  by  this  last  speecjti 
of  Godfrey**  Thought  had  been  very  busy  in  Eppi^ 
as  she  listened  to  the  contest  between  her  old,  long-lov^^ 
father  and  this  new,  unfamiliar  father  who  had  suddenly 
come  to  fill  the  place  of  that  black,  featureless  shado;^ 
which  had  held  the  ring  and  placed  it  on  her  mothei^ 
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finger.    Her  imagination  had  darted  backward  m  con- 
jectures.  and  forward  in  previsions,  o!  what  this  revealed 
fatherhood  implied;  and  there  were  words  m  Godfreys 
last  speech  which  helped  to  make  the  previsions  especially 
definite.     Not  that  these  thoughts,  either  of  past  or 
future,  determined  her  resolution-</ta«  ^^  determined 
by  the  feelings  which  vibrated  to  every  word  Silas  had 
uttered ;  but  they  raised,  even  apart  from  these  feelings, 
a  repulsion  towards  the  offered  lot  and  the  newly-revealed 

father. 

Silas,  on  the  other  hand,  was  again  stricken  m 
conscience,  and  alarmed  lest  Godfrey's  accusation  should 
be  true-lest  he  should  be  raising  his  own  will  as  an 
obstacle  to  Eppie's  good.  For  many  moments  he  was 
mute,  struggling  for  the  self-conquest  necessary  to 
the  Ottering  of  the  difficult  words.  They  came  out 
tremulously. 

"I'll  say  no  more.    Let  it  be  as  you  will.    Speak  to 
the  child.    I'll  hinder  nothing." 

Even  Nancy,  with  all  the  acute  sensibility  of  her  own 
affections,  shared  her  husband's  view  that  Marner  was 
not  iustifiable  in  his  wish  to  retain  Eppie  after  her  real 
father  had  avowed  himself.     She  felt  that  it  was  a  very 
hard  trial  for  the  poor  weaver,  but  her  code  alloved 
no  question  that  a  father  by  blood  must  have  a  claim 
above  that  of  any  foster-father.     Besides.  Nancy,  used 
-    all  her  life  to  plenteous  circumstances  and  thepnvileges 
of  "respectability."  could  not  enter  into  the  pleasures 
which  early  nurture  and  habit  connect  with  all  the  little 
aims  and  efforts  of  the  poor  who  are  born  poor ;  to  her 
mind,  Eppie.  in  being  restored  to  her  birthright,  wm 
entering  on  a  too  long  withheld  but  unquwtiowble  good. 
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Hence  she  heard  Silas's  last  words  with  relief,  and 
thought,  as  Godfrey  did,  that  their  wish  was  achieved. 

"  Eppie,  my  dear,"  said  Godfrey— looking  at  his  daugh- 
ter not  without  some  embarrassment  under  the  sense 
that  she  was  old  enough  to  judge  him—"  itll  always  be 
our  wish  that  you  should  show  your  love  and  gratitude 
to  one  who's  been  a  father  to  you  so  !"any  years,  and 
we  shall  want  to  help  you  to  make  him  comfortable  in 
every  way.  But  we  hope  you'll  come  to  love  us  as  well ; 
and  though  I  haVen't  been  what  a  father  should  ha' 
been  to  you  all  these  years,  I  wish  to  do  the  utmost  in 
my  power  for  you  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  provide 
for  you  as  my  only  child.  And  you'll  have  the  best 
of  mothers  in  my  wife— that'll  be  a  blessing  you  haven't 
known  since  you  were  old  enough  to  know  it." 

"  My  dear,  you'll  be  a  treasure  to  me,"  said  Nancy  in 
her  gentle  voice.  "  We  shall  want  for  nothing  when  we 
have  f—  daughter." 

Ep;  i  not  come  forward  and  curtsy  as  she  had 

done  borore.  She  held  Silas's  hand  in  hers,  and  grasped 
it  firmly— it  was  a  weaver's  hand,  with  a  palm  and 
finger-tips  that  were  sensitive  to  such  pressure— while 
she  spoke  with  colder  decision  than  before. 

"Thank  you,  ma'am— thank  you,  sir,  for  your  offers 
—they're  very  great,  and  far  above  my  wish.  For  I 
should  have  no  delight  i'  life  any  more  if  I  was  forced 
to  go  away  from  my  father,  and  knew  he  was  sitting 
at  home,  a-thinking  of  me  and  feeling  lone.  We've 
been  used  to  be  happy  together  et^ery  day,  and  I  can't 
think  o'  no  happiness  without  him.  And  he  says  he'd 
nobody  i'  the  world  till  I  was  sent  to  him,  and  he'd  have 
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nothing  when  I  was  gone.  And  he's  took  care  of  me 
and  loved  me  from  the  first,  and  I'll  cleave  to  him  as 
long  as  he  lives,  and  nobody  sliaU  ever  come  between 
him  and  me." 

"  But  you  must  make  sure,  Eppie,"  said  Silas  in  a 
low  voice—"  you  must  make  sure  as  you  won't  ever  be 
sorry,  because  you've  made  your  choice  to  stay  among 
poor  folks,  and  with  poor  clothes  and  things,  when  you 
might  ha'  had  everything  o'  the  best." 

His  sensitiveness  on  this  point  had  increased  as  he 
listened  to  Eppie's  words  of  faithful  affection. 

"I  can  never  be  sorry,  ^athei,"  said  Eppie.  "I 
shouldn't  know  what  to  thir.iC  on  or  to  wish  for  with 
f'  e  things  about  me,  as  I  haven't  been  used  to.  And 
it  'ud  b6  I  .or  work  for  me  to  put  on  things,  and  ride 
in  a  gig,  and  sit  in  a  place  at  church,  as  'ud  make  them 
as  I'm  fond  of  think  me  unfitting  company  for  'em. 
What  could  /  care  for  then  ? " 

Nancy  looked  »t  Godfrey  with  a  pained,  questioning 
glance.  But  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  floor,  where  he 
was  moving  the  end  of  his  stick,  as  if  he  were  pondering 
on  something  absently.  She  thought  there  was  a  word 
which  might  perhaps  come  better  from  her  lips  thaJi 
from  his. 

"  What  you  say  is  natural,  m>  dear  child  ;  it's  natural 
you  should  cling  to  those  who've  brought  you  up," 
she  said  mildly;  "but  there's  a  duty  you  owe  to  your 
lawful  father.  There's  perhaps  something  to  be  given 
up  on  more  sides  than  one.  When  your  father  opens 
his  home  to  you,  I  think  it's  right  you  shouldn't  turn 
your  back  on  ii" 
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•*!  can't  feel  as  I've  got  any  father  but  one,"  said 
Eppie  impetuously,  while  the  tears  gathered.  "I've 
always  thought  of  a  little  home  where  he'd  sit  i'  the 
comer,  and  I  should  fend  and  do  everything  for  him. 
I  can't  think  o'  no  other  home.  I  wasn't  brought  up 
to  be  a  lady,  and  I  can't  turn  my  mind  to  it.  I  like 
the  working-folks  and  their  victuals  and  their  way& 
And,"  she  ended  passionately,  while  the  tears  fell,  "I'm- 
promised  to  marry  a  working-man,  as  '11  live  -with 
father,  and  help  me  take  caro  of  him." 

Godfrey  looked  up  at  Nancy  with  a  flushed  face  and 
smarting,  dilated  eyes.  This  frustration  of  a  purpose 
towards  which  he  had  set  out  under  the  exalted  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  about  to  compensate  in  some 
degree  for  the  greatest  demerit  of  his  life  made  him  feel 
the  air  of  the  room  stifling. 

"  Let  us  go,"  he  said  in  an  undertone. 

"  We  won't  talk  of  this  any  longer  now,"  said  Nancy, 
rising.  "  We're  your  weii-wishers,  my  dear— and  yours 
too,  Mamer.  We  shall  come  and  see  you  again.  It's 
getting  late  now. 

In  this  way  she  covered  her  husband's  abrupt  depar- 
ture, for  Godfrey  had  gone  straight  to  the  door,  unaUe 
to  say  m(»«. 


CONCLUSION 

There  was  one  time  of  the  year  which  was  held  in 
Raveloe  to  be  especially  suitable  for  a  wedding.  It  was 
when  the  great  lilacs  and  laburnums  in  the  old-fashioned 
•gardens  showed  their  goWen  and  purple  wealth  above 
the  lichen-tinted   walls,  and   when  there   were  calves 
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still  young  enough  to  want  bucketfula  of,  fragrant  milk. 
People  were  not  so  busy  then  as  they  must  become  when 
the  full  cheesemaking  and  the  mowing  had  set  in; 
and  besides,  it  was  a  time  when  a  light  bridal  dress 
could  be  worn  with  comfort  and  seen  to  advantage. 

Happily  the  sunshine  fell  more  warmly  than  usual  on 
the  lilac  tufts  the  morning  that  Eppie  was  married,  for 
her  dress  was  a  very  light  one.  She  had  often  thought, 
though  witli  a  feeling  of  renimciation,  that  the  perfection 
of  a  wedding  dress  would  be  a  white  cotton,  with  the 
tiniest  pink  sprig  at  wide  intervals;  so  that  when  Mrs. 
Godfrey  Cass  begged  to  provide  one,  and  asked  Eppie 
to  choose  what  it  should  be,  previous  meditation  had 
enabled  her  to  give  a  decided  answer  at  once. 

Seen  at  a  little  distance  as  she  walked  across  the 
churchyard  and  down  the  village,  she  seemed  to  be 
attired  in  pure  white,  and  her  hair  looked  like  the  dash 
of  gold  on  a  lily.  Orie  hand  was  on  her  husband's  arm, 
and  witli  the  other  she  clasped  the  hand  of  her  father 
Silaa 

"  You  won't  be  giving  me  away,  father,"  she  had  said 
before  they  went  to  church;  "you'll  only  be  taking 
Aaron  to  be  a  son  to  you." 

Dolly  Winthrop  walked  behind  with  her  husband; 
and  there  ended  the  little  bridal  procession. 

As  the  bridal  group  approached,  a  hearty  cheer  was 
raised  in  the  Rainbow  yard;  and  Ben  Winthrop,  whose 
jokes  had  retained  their  acceptable  flavour,  found  it 
agreeable  to  turn  in  ther^  and  receive  congratulations, 
not  requiring  the  proposed  interval  of  quiet  at  the 
Stone-pits  before  joining  the  company. 
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Eppie  had  a  larger  garden  than  she  had  ever  expected 
there  now;  and  in  other  ways  there  had  been  altera- 
tions at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Cruss,  the  landlord,  to  suit 
Silas's  larger  family.  For  he  and  Eppie  had  declared 
that  they  would  rather  stay  at  ihe  Stone-pits  than  go 
to  any  new  hom^  The  garden  was  fenced  with  stones 
on  two  sides,  but'  in  front  there  was  an  open  fence, 
through  which  the  flowers  shone  with  answering  glad- 
ness as  the  four  united  people  came  within  sight  of 
them. 

"  O  father,"  said  Eppie,  "  what  a  pretty  home  ours  is  1 
I  think  nobody  could  be  happier  than  we  are." 
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Marian  BTans,  who  took  m  her  pen-name  "  George  Bliot," 
„M  ihe  daughter  of  an  influential  land-agent  in  WarwiolMhire, 
England.    She  wa«  bom  in  the  year  1819,  at  South  Farm, 
r^ar  the  viUage  of  GriflE     She  received  a  good  education; 
but  at  the  age  of  aeventeen,  upon  her  mother's  dc?ath  ahe  w.i« 
oaUed  home  from  school  to  take  charge  of  her  father's  house- 
hold.    Shortly  after  this,  the  family  removed  to  Coventry, 
and  here  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  new  friends  through 
whom  she  became  interested  in  phUosophy.     In   1849  she 
mooepted  the  position  of  assistant-editor  of  the  Westmimter 
Review,  and  removed  to  London.      Here  she  formed    the, 
acquaintance  of  many  of  the  most  notable  literary  men  atd 
women  of  the  day.     The  year   1854  was  marked  by  her 
union  with  the  phUosopher,  G.  H.  Lewes ;  and  from  this  time 
forward  until  his  death,  their  home  was  a  meeting-place  of 
literary  celebrities  in  London.     Under  the  influence  of  Lewes, 
"George  Eliot"  began  her  career  as  a  novelist     Scenet  from 
Clerical  Life  (1866)  was  followed  by  Adam  Bedt  (1859),  Th» 
MiU  on  the  Floss  (I860),  Silas  Mamer  (1861),  Somola  (1863), 
F^ix  Holt  (\S:&),  MiddUmarch  (1872),  and  Daniel  Deronda 
(1878).    Lewes  died  in  1878,  an<'  two  years  later  "George 
EUot"  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross,  an  old  and  tried 
fomily    friend.      Her  health,   however,    never    strong,   had 
latterly  been  failing,  and  a  few  months  after  her  marriage 
she  died,  December,  1880. 

George  Eliot  was  the  founder  of  what  is  known  as  the 
psychological  school  of  English  novelists.  Her  novels  are 
broad  studies  in  human  character  as  seen  in  English  pro- 
vincial  life  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century..  They 
are  written  in  a  strong,  somewhat  masculine  style,  and  are 
mitfked  by  an  intense  human  sympathy  and  kindly  humour. 
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L  Ravdoe.  A  fletitious  name,  supposed  to  refer  to  a  vlllag* 
iu  Warwickshire,  in  which  George  EHot  spent  her  childhood. 

qneatioiiable.    Open  to  suspicion. 

fkkets.  A  deformity  to  which  children  are  suliject,  due  to 
softening  of  the  bones. 

a  wrj  noadi.    A  mouth  twisted  to  one  side. 

2.  spsak  the  devil  fair.    Get  on  the  good  side  of  the  devil. 

tiflies.  Taxes  paid  for  the  support  of  the  church.  A  tithe 
Is,  literally,  a  tenth  part. 

tnmpike.    A  road  kept  up  by  means  of  tollH. 

8.  unexampled.    Remarkable. 

Ifamer's  eyes  were  set  His  gaze  was  fixed.  This  i^  the  case 
in  some  forms  of  epilepsy. 

saw^Mt    A  pit  over  which  timber  is  placed  to  be  sawed. 

6.  a  hopeless  riddle  As  a  young  m%n,  Silos  had  been  betrayed 
by  his  b^t  friend  and  had  been  forsaken  by  the  young  woman 
who  was  engpiged  to  marry  him.  As  a  result  he  had  lost  faith 
both  in  Gpd  and  in  his  fellow  men. 

floick-beds.  Beds  stuffed  with  tufts  (flocks)  of  wool  or  small 
pieces  of  rags. 

&  the  once  familiar  herbs.  In  his  younger  days  Silas  had 
learned  fri  .i  his  mother  much  information  about  herbs  which 
were  uised  fur  medicine. 

Sqoite  Cass.    A  squire  is  an  English  landed  proprietor; 

0.  the  game.  The  animals  such  as  hares,  and  grouse,  which 
were  preserved  for  hunting,  but  which  damaged  the  crops. 

wainscot    The  lining  of  the  walls,  generally  made  of  wood. 

license.    Liberty  of  action. 

swopping.    Trading.    Usually  spelled  swapping. 

10.  Whitsmtide.  Hie  week  beginning  with  Whitsunday, 
which  is  the  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter. 

fox's  brush.    The  bushy  part  of  the  fox's  tail. 
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11.  gmtnitouly  elated  beariof .    His  manner  showed  th«t  ha 
I  in  high  spirits,  although  there  was  no  reason  for  it. 

distraia     i\>  seize  his  goods. 

IS.  a  aiBall  miiidng  treble.  SMaking  in  a  thin  high-pitched 
Toice  and  pronouncing  his  words  with  a  show  of  exaotneaa 
and  delicacy. 

IS.  cootiBgent.  A  mere  matter  of  chance ;  depending  upon 
•omething  else. 

casnaltiei.    The  cluuices  of  something  happening. 

10.  placatde.    Trying  to  please  Godfrey. 

1&  nunination.    Brooding,  meditation. 

less  oUifious  pleasure.  Less  likely  to  make  him  forget  about 
his  misfortunes. 

tadt    Silent 

10.  annulling  Tacancy.  Passing  the  time  when  he  had  nothing 
to  occupy  his  thoughts. 

20.  to  rif'e  to  cover.  To  reach  the  thickets  where  the  game  is 
concealed. 

21.  independent  of  utility.  He  told  lies  even  when  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  doing  so. 

22.  a  cast  in  his  eye.    A  squint, 
pocket  jttstoL    Liquor  flask. 

21.  too  pale  a  colour.    Silver  instead  of  gold. 

25.  a  denrable  corrective,  etc.  It  is  so  unusual  for  him  to  have 
to  walk,  that  he  is  likely  to  be  bewildei-ed  and  dreamy ;  but 
when  he  has  the  whip  in  his  hand  he  feels  moi«  like  his  usual 
self. 

27.  the  kettle  hanger.  The  nxl  from  which  the  kettle  was 
suspended  over  the  fire. 

jack.    A  machine  for  turning  the  spit,  in  roasting  meat. 

81.  the  light  <tf  his  faith,  etc  See  note  on  page  8,  regarding 
Mai'ner's  early  life. 

a  hard  isolation.  He  was  unable  to  love  anything  except  his 
gold. 

8&  belief  in  contradictory  ioiagesH  His  belief  that  the  gold 
was  there  although  his  senses  had  told  him  that  it  was  not. 
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84.  poadwf.  One  who  treapanea  on  another  pentunV  piop* 
erty  for  the  purpoee  of  stealing  ftsh  or  game. 

86.  tinder-box.  A  box  for  carrjring  tinder, — anjr  subetanoe 
which  will  easily  ignite  when  touched  by  a  spark. 

80.  coojaratioa.    His  attempt  to  ward  off  ill-fortune  by  his 
superstitious  belief. 
801  behoof.    Benefit. 
40.  iandacaMe.    Unforgiving. 

48.  mitigated  by  sairssm.  The  fact  that  they  could  be  sar- 
oaatio  almut  the  follies  of  youth  made  it  more  easy  for  them  to 
put  up  with  these  follies. 

a  jack.    A  machine  for  rait  'ng  and  lowering  weightt*. 

45.  collogue.    To  talk  confldantially  ■  to  plot. 

eataiL  When  property  is  entailed  it  cannot  he  wild,  but  is 
handed  down  from  father  to  son. 

47.  shilly-shally.    Vacillating,  undecided. 

40.  hack.    A  common  horse. 

62.  black  pudding.    A  kind  of  sausage  mode  from  pork. 

63.  qnart-pot    Bottle  holding  a  quart  of  liquor, 
dubiety.    Feeling  of  doubt. 

64.  outwork.    A  fortification. 

55.  KH.S.  The  first  three  letters  of  the  Greek  word  for 
JesuSt  "  IHIOTZ."    The  Greek  letter  «  resembles  our  capital  H. 

68.  bakehus.    Bakery. 

yew.    Evergreen  lu^ed  for  decoration. 

57.  advent    Arrival.  '  . 

chapeL  The  meeting-place  of  the  disseitterH,  as  distinguished 
from  the  parish  church. 

00.  bassoon.    A  deep  bass  instrument. 

fend.    ProvM  \ 

82.  pillion.  A  woman's  light  saddle,  or  a  cushion  placed 
behind  the  saddle,  as  a  seat. 

inqNMtnoate.    Persi&^nt. 

83.  tiiat  hidden  bond. .  His  secret  marriage. 
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94.  fgim^attrf.    Increased. 

SKi  tmm.    An  eyergreon  ehruU 

37.  otakpqr.  A  cHaeaee  in  which  the  person  falls  at  timaa 
into  a  trance. 

flB.  ^iaary  aijitsry.  The  earliest  niTstery  which  the  child 
meets  with. 

TO.  the  expraM  note.    The  definite  notice. 

72.  icrat  and  fend.     Scratch,  or  scrape  together,  and  provida. 

73.  meitiMred.    Bewildered. 
Issching.    Doctoring. 

74.  ringing  the  pigs.  Putting  rings  in  their  noses  to  prevent 
them  from  rooting  up  the  ground. 

76.  'nooilatioo.    Inoculation,  vaccination. 

80.  iocompatibie  demands  of  love.  He  loved  the  chiltl,  and 
hence  did  not  wish  to  punish  her. 

ooUy.    Blacken  him  with  coal-dust. 

81.  truckle-bed.    A  low  bed  on  wheels. 

82.  red-sorreL    An  acid-leaved  herb, 
aberration.    Wrong-doing,  breaking  of  rules. 
81.  vicariously.    In  her  stead. 

gnome.    A  goblin  living  Iq  the  earth. 

brownie.  A  goblin  haunting  houses  and  doing  work  for  the 
inmates. 

86.  ladybird.    A  small  brightly-coloured  beetle, 
irrevelant.    Having  no  relation  to  his  life. 

87.  the  famous  ring.  One  of  the  many  superstitions  regarding 
magic  rings,  which  were  current  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

00.  veracious.    TruthfuL 

01.  fustian.    Thick  cotton  cloth,  usually  dork-coloured. 

94.  tortoise-shell  kitten.  With  black  and  yellow  markings 
resembling  a  tortoise-shelL 

08.  The  gods  of  tiie  hearth,  etc.  We  still  worship  our  house- 
hold treasures. 

fetishism.    Worship  of  inanimate  objects. 

c<^CeBt.    Forcible. 
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Oa  n  iBTuriiM*  tMadt  of  rulddkf.  A  qwUitj  which  mXwmjB 
belongB  to  oountiy  pecqrfe. 

BBvitiiitod.    UndelMsed. 

Island.    Covered  with  gold-ooloured  vamish. 

901  emdmux.    Rh/tl  .\ 

101.  frttted.    With  chequered  light  and  shade. 

104.  do  ft  little  cootemplatiTelkniiific.   Tliink  about  hia  farming. 
Maiif  ■  Bible.    Richard  Mant  (1770-1848).  an  B^figlish  bishop, 

waa  the  Editor  of  an  annotated  Bible. 

105.  a  verbal  improvement  in  her  princtpte.  An  improvement  in 
her  ways  of  stating  it. 

10&  transport^    As  a  criminal 

107.  Nr  ■  .      praise  of  him,    etc.     She   had    nut  purposely 
deceived    '      .elf   as    to    his   good    qualiti«M,    for  he   really 
•  poaseeseu  vhem. 

100.  'M.    Ma'am. 

Not  altogether  deq>iaing,  etc.  She  was  willing  to  accept  this 
supposition  because  it  involved  possible  misfortunes  to  others. 

111.  uneqaal  to  the  conatderate  skill.  He  wished  to  be  con- 
siderate, but  he  was  not  skilful  enough. 

117.  florid.    Ruddy,  high-coloured. 

110.  strapping.    Big  and  strong. 

128.  pregnancy.    Deep  significance. 

124.  {vevisions.    Forecasts. 

her  code.    Her  system  of  ideas. 
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QUBSnONS  ON  "SILAS  MABNBR" 


1.  What  was  there  aboiit  (a)  the  appearance,  and  (b)  the 
habits,  of  Silas  Mamer,  that  made  the  people  of  Baveloe  kxdc 
upon  him  as  a  '  singular '  individual  ? 

2.  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  Tillage  of  Rayeloe.  Under 
what  conditions  did  Silas  come  to  live  there  P 

8.  Teir  briefly  how  it  was  that  Silas  Mamer  became  a  miser. 
What  effect  did  his  love  of  money  have  upon  his  appearance? 

4.  What  did  the  incident  of  the  brown  pot  (pp.  6-7)  reveal  as 
to  Mamer's  real  nature  ? 

6»  Why  did  it  ai^iear  desirable,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  * 
Raveloe,  that  Ood^y  Cass  should  marry  Nancy  LammeterP 

8.  What  hold  did  Dunsey  ^ve  over  his  brother  Godfrey? 
What  use  did  he  make  of  it  ? 

7.  Trace  the  chain  of  circumstances  which  led  Dunsey  to 
think  of  robbing  Silas  Mamer.  Show  what  bearing  the 
weather  had  upon  the  actions  of  Dunsey  and  of  Silas  re- 
spectively, on  the  evening  of  the  robbery. 

8.  "  Silas  at  first  could  not  believe  that  he  had  been  robbed." 
Illustrate  by  reference  to  his  actions  as  described  in  pp.  82-3. 
tVhat  conclusions  did  he  finally  come  to  r^^arding  the  thief? 

9.  Point  out  the   circumstances   (a)  that  made  it  more 
difficult  for  Godfrey  to  tell  his  father  of  the  loss  of  Wildfire, 
and  (b)  that  made  Squire   Cass   a  little  more  lenient  with    - 
Godfrey  than  he  might  otherwise  have  been. 

10.  Why  does  the  author  tell  us  the  story  of  the  visit  of 
Mrs.  Winthrop  and  Aaron  to  Silas,  in  so  much  detail  P 

11.  In  the  early  part  of  the  story  the  author  made  much  of 
the  fact  that  Silos  was  short-sighted  and  was  subject  to  fits  of 
catalepsy.  Show  what  bearing  these  two  facts  l)ave  upon  the 
f  Qcidents  in  Chapter  IX. 
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12.  Why  did  Silas  decide  to  keep  the  child  P 
did  tiie  child  influence  his  character  ? 


In  what  way 


la  Show  what  the  planning  of  the  garden  at  Silas  Mamer'a 
cottage  has  tado  with  the  development  of  the  story. 

14.  In  what  way  did  the  draining  of  the  Stone-Pita  affect 
the  life  of  Godfrey  Cass?  Why  did  Eppie  refuse  to  accent 
€k)dfrey's  offer? 

18.  When  the  story  opens,  Silas  Mamer  is  only  a  poor 
weaver  with  nothing  special  in  his  appearance  or  manner  of 
living  to  attract  the  reader.  By  what  means,  then,  does  the 
author  succeed  in  arousing  our  interest  in  him  ? 
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1.  A  Village  (gurroundingB,  iqppearance,  and  life). 

2.  Making  a  CJollecfcion  (a  pupU's  experience). 
&  SUaa  Marner  (as  the  villagers  saw  him). 

4.  How  Silas  Became  a  Miser.     •  ^ 

5.  Godfrey  and  Dunsey  (a  contrast). 
&  Driving  a  Bargain. 

7.  "  When  I  was  a  chUd  I  once  lost  some  money 

a  Dmisey's  Return  to  Baveloe. 
9.  iiquireCass. 

10.  Silas  Makes  New  Friends. 

11.  The  Grold  on  the  Heari>h. 

12.  Mrs.  Winthrop. 

13.  Eppie's  Influence  on  Silas. 

14.  When  Church  Comas  Out  (a  modern  village  scene). 

15.  The  Garden. 

16.  The  Story  of  the  Stone-Plts. 

17.  Eppie's  Choice. 

18.  "  I  think  nobody  could  be  happier  than  we  are." 
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